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This story has been written for my children, 
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and for my grandchildren and their children, 
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FOREWORD 


This story about a special family brings back memories of two people who helped 
me to conquer the problems besetting a lonely immigrant teenager from England 
seeking a new life in a society ravaged by the Depression of the 1930s. 


I walked into their lives after months of wandering through western Canada seeking 
work — any kind of work. Winter was approaching and I needed a refuge. My thoughts 
turned to Alma Paxton, my cousin. She lived with her husband Jack and young 
daughter Mickey on a small ranch above the Village of Invermere in British Columbia. 
I decided to seek their hospitality. Walking up the long steep trail to the ranch, I 
wondered if I would be welcome. I need not have worried; Alma and Jack greeted me 
with open arms. 


During my stay with the Paxtons I was accepted as one of the family. One of my 
fondest memories is Jack and Alma’s kindness and concern for my well-being, all the 
more remarkable because Alma’s health was failing. They both knew that she was 
fighting a losing battle and probably would not live to see their daughter grow up. 
Nevertheless, while I was with them they showed me how life should be lived in the face 
of privation and adversity. 


For me they are abiding examples of the values they held dear: courage in the face 
of affliction, honesty in all things, equality of treatment for all, concern for the well- 
being of others, and a love of nature. They saw in me a potential, and encouraged me 
to cultivate it, thereby stimulating aspirations I realized later in life. I shall never forget 
their legacy of love and understanding. 


Bernard R. Blishen 
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“It you've had a happy childhecd, 
noledy can take that away from you, can they?” 


The author is indebted to Dame Agatha Christie’s agents 
Aitkin and Stone #29 Fernshaw Road, London SW, 100T5 
for verbal permission given for use of the above quote 

’ from A Pocketful of Rye. 
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Prologue 
July, 1939 


gathering the residents of the Windermere Valley, in British Columbia, 

had ever seen. I don’t know all of this first hand, mind you; rather, I have 
since been told by many who saw me there holding tightly to my father’s hand. These 
same folk tell me the dusty road leading from the famous stolen Anglican Church of 
St. Peter’s (see endnote) up the hill to the old cemetery overlooking Lake Windermere 
was black with mourners. Everyone she had touched with her compassion and grace was 
there, from her Sunday School class to the native people from nearby reservations. I 
believe this for I know now what my mother meant to the people of the Valley. But for 
myself I just don’t remember that day, nor many more that followed. The mind of a 
child has its own defence against agony, and even after sixty years the door of that 
memory still refuses to open. 


M: mother’s funeral was the reason for what was probably the largest 


One of my mother’s most memorable features was her hands. Her slender fingers 
could resurrect long-forgotten anthems from the ancient, consumptive organ of 
Windermere’s Church of St. Peter’s, or with equal dexterity mend a barbed-wire fence 
on our tired old farm. Her eyes were velvet grey with sunshine lines at the corners that, 
in her middle years, deepened and pulled taut with pain. It was then that her concert- 
trained, contralto voice that was rarely raised in anger became alternately sharp or 
forcibly controlled. When she could no longer raise her left arm, her glorious chestnut 
hair was sacrificed at the town’s barber in favour of a boy’s bob. 


These were transformations in the years of her illness that, at age six, I could not 
understand. All I knew was that Mummy did not play make-believe with me as much 
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anymore. And when she did she would say, “Mickey dear, I’ll be the lazy queen lying 
here on my silk bed covers and you be my faithful servant. Good and faithful servant, 
I command you to take this scarf and put it in the warming oven and heat it nice and 
hot, then bring it to me.” 


“Yes, Your Majesty,” I said, delighted to have my favourite game going again. I took 
the soft, peach angora scarf and over and over with great ceremony did as she asked. 
Each time, when the scarf was so hot that the angora hairs stood on end, I took it to 
her, bowing low as my slave status dictated. 


“Oh thank you, good and faithful servant. How could I manage my kingdom 
without you?” she said. She would then make a pad out of the warm scarf and place it 
on her shoulder above her left breast. Her eyes would eventually close. This was always 
my cue to find something else to do. I tiptoed away knowing the game was over for 
another time. What I didn’t know was that my mother, at age forty-four, was dying. 


End note: 


The story of the stolen church of St. Peter’s is an interesting one. For many years, St. Peter's Anglican Church 
stood in the town of Donald, British Columbia. When the minister of that parish was transferred to Windermere, 
to ease the transition for his wife he decided to take the church along. He dismantled it board by board, loaded 
each precious piece on a boat in the dead of night, and re-constructed it in Windermere, thus creating “the stolen 
church of St. Peter’s”. The story goes that although he would have liked to have taken the bell too, there simply 
wasn’t room on the boat. He did return for it later, only to be told by the people of Donald, “Enough is enough. 
You may have our church but the bell stays here!” Ed. 


Chapter One 


“A policeman’s 
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he Windermere Valley, in the Columbia River region, is undoubtedly 

Ts place where the Almighty began His handiwork. When He saw 

the abundance of raw materials on hand, great stands of straight 

backed pine, firs with symmetrically balanced branches, deep mysterious glass- 

topped lakes that sent the sun’s rays ricocheting back into space, He just got 
caught up with Beginner’s enthusiasm. 


The Valley is banked on two sides with fortress-like mountains that are far 
enough removed not to hinder a bronzed sunset, yet close enough to give 
courage to the people of the Valley. Many times I saw my mother looking from 
the kitchen window at the tremendous peaks that rose behind our farm. Crops 
could fail. The Great Depression of the 1930s could continue to gnaw its way 
into the hopes of the world. No matter what happened, those mountains — 
especially her favourite, the monumental Tudor-shaped Castle Rock— remained 
indomitable, and she seemed to draw strength from their great granite hulks. 


Our arrival in the Valley was a direct result of the Depression. In 1930 my 
parents left behind the security of Dad’s police work in Alberta for a new life 
in the mountains of British Columbia. However, in those days the search for 
jobs meant endless treks after nebulous leads at the end of which was often 
nothing more than a pick and shovel on a government road gang. 


Better jobs, when they were available, were not for men like my father, 
capable of turning his hand to anything, but, technically untrained by the 
standards of the competitive labour world. However, from my viewpoint my 
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father was some sort of vocational wizard. Other childrens' dads were plain 
ordinary doctors, bankers, or train engineers. Not one of my chums could boast 
of a daddy who had been a coal miner, mounted policeman, fireman, soldier, 
Indian agent, baker, and published writer. I was devotedly proud of my Dad, 
and now he was going to add farming to his long list of accomplishments! 


On the other hand my mother’s willow-slim beauty could easily have 
continued to grace the brocade and velvet parlours of Montreal’s “Elite Street” 
where she was born, instead of wrestling a bare-handed living out of a 
backwoods farm, long wagon trail miles up the side of a mountain. 


In 1919 she elected to marry John Gray Paxton, known to all as “Jack”, the 
handsome, briar pipe-smoking soldier, newly returned from the battlefields of 
World War I. She would leave her friends and her only family, a devoted 
younger brother Monty, to follow her new husband and his pioneering dream 
of “going back out West”. 


“Whatever do you mean you're going out West, Alma?” her friends cried 
when she began packing. “It’s barbaric out there and my dear, no conveniences, 
you know! Whatever is Jack going to do to make a living?” 


“Jack took leave from the Mounted Police’ to go to war. He was to rejoin 
his unit in Calgary, but as they have strict rules about married men in the 
Mounties, he’ll be switching to the Alberta Provincial Police now that we are 
man and wife!” She smiled at their astonished faces. 


“A policeman’s wife! My dear! You'll be isolated in some God-forsaken 
outpost! And ... and ... what about your concert singing career here in 
Montreal, Alma?” 


“Being Mrs. Jack Paxton is my career now, and as far as singing goes, I plan, 
a little later, to sing lots of babies to sleep!” 


“What about me, Alma?” her brother Monty asked when she broke the news 
to him. “You've been a sister, mother and father to me since our parents died, 
and now you're going thousands of miles away with a man we hardly know. I’ll 
never see you again!” 


? Canada’s national police force was originally called the North West Mounted Police. It became the 
Royal North West Mounted Police in 1904 and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) in 
1920. Ed. 


Alma’s arms were around him as she said, “Dear heart, you'll be married 
soon to your wonderful Florrie and will be raising a family of your own before 
you know it. We must go our own way now and Monty, Jack is a wonderful, 
kind man and I do love him so, truly I do. I will come back to visit you my 
dearest, I promise faithfully!” As she hugged him she had no way of knowing 
it was a promise she would never be able to keep. 


So she packed her few necessities and sent her treasured McMillan upright 
piano to be crated and jostled along in a boxcar accompanying the newlyweds’ 
Canadian Pacific Railway coach over 2000 miles to their first stop at Calgary, 
Alberta. Her precious cobalt blue, hand-carved Wedgewood vase, that would 
later add incongruous elegance to our backwoods log house, travelled the 
distance securely wrapped and resting on her lap. 


On that arduous trip and on the countless moves they later made over the 
years, the piano went with them in whatever conveyance was available and the 
Wedgewood vase never left her side. Those nomadic years saw them in outpost 
settlements, in isolated coal mining communities, anywhere policing was 
needed, until the searing sorrow of losing their two baby boys to illness became 
more than their hearts could bear. In her diary, Alma pours out her grief and 
despair over the loss of her sons. 

My boys! Oh my darling boys! You know all now, more 
than Mummy ever can know on this earth. sy darling 
boys. How can I ever carry on!!! 


And her poignant poem entitled Treasures Laid Away was published in the 
Montreal Star in 1927... 


It’s not so far, but my heart can reach 
The spot on the prairie’s breast: 
The prairie flowers, they wave and nod 
And the wind blows east and west. 
Priceless treasures! laid away, 
Two jewels; radiant, bright; 
Leaving by the wayside as they passed, 
Memories ... to cheer the night. 


So they buried their babies where they had been born, on Empress, Alberta’s 
sand-swept prairie. A picket fence, standing to this day, surrounds the tiny 
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graves, and trees, planted in the hope they would shield the sun-baked site, 
surprisingly flourished. Then they packed once more, left policing behind and 
“headed for the high hills” of British Columbia, in an effort to outrun the 
heartache which had been assuaged somewhat by my arrival in Calgary in 
March of 1929. 
On the day of my birth, my mother wrote: 
AA new lease on life! 
And may I be glad in spite 
of the great many worries 
I've felt and I've had, 
And may I be useful 
And carefree and gay 
‘for our sweet little Mickey 
And my beloved John Gray! 


Well, my dear boys. I have carried on! And I continue to 
write in this diary a mother’s advice to your little sister, 
whom you would adore, although I’m sure she would 
tease you to distraction. Mummy will continue to jot 
down bits of advice for your baby sister as I intended to 
do for you. Each Sunday I shall try to enter something in 
here on life’s problems.’ 


Now, in 1935, we three were pointing our borrowed car toward the 
Windermere Valley, heading into the years that would prove to be another 
harsh defeat for my father, one more trial of courage for my mother, and for 
me the happiest days of my life! 


3 Although Mickey had been christened with the perfectly acceptable Christian names “Alma Isabel 
Gray”, her Mother dubbed her Mickey after being entranced with the silent film star Anna Nagle’s 
performance in the 1919 movie “Mickey”. Her Dad added the moniker “Mike”. Ed. 


“ Some of the insightful and heart-felt thoughts which Alma penned for Mickey can be found in 
Alma’s Lines for Living in Part Two, “In the Paxton's Own Words”. Ed. 
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Chapter Two 


“I wish I could give 


you a palace...” 





to British Columbia from England’s Windermere Lake District, 

was purportedly the one who gave the Windermere Valley its name 
in 1883. The Valley is a long expanse of fertile land between the Selkirk and 
Purcell mountain ranges, with the Rockies to the east. Little towns with poetic 
names such as Invermere, Athelmere, Wilmer, and the town of Windermere 
itself, cluster around the warm spring-fed Lake Windermere like chicks around 
a broody hen. 


The farm my father had located for us was a dozen or so winding miles up 
the starting grade of a mountain behind Invermere. James Johnston, the 
original builder of the log house we were now to inhabit, changed his mind 
about seeking his fortune in the Klondike Gold Rush of 1893, after listening to 
disillusioned men returning with empty pokes and lost grub stakes. So instead 
of returning to his home in the Province of Ontario, he opted to stay on in the 
Windermere Valley to homestead. 


e ilbert Malcolm Sproat, one of the first adventurous settlers to come 


In 1906 he cleared the land on which we were now standing, and started 
erecting his hand-hewn tongue ‘n groove’ log home, on what was then known 
as Pre-emption Property #454. When the house was completed to his master 


* Tongue-on-groove, tongue-in-groove, or tongue-and-groove, take your pick! Ed. 
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craftsman’s eye he named it “Comfort Ranch”, moved in with his new bride 
and until 1925 raised crops, cattle, and children. When his children reached 
school age, he sold “Comfort Ranch” and moved his family to Invermere. 


By the time my Dad and Mother leased the property, some of the ‘comfort’ 
of the original home had taken the beating of time. On our first morning there, 
we stood on the wide front porch, careful not to step back onto any of the 
weakened floor planks. We looked over the once lovingly-tended perennial 
rockery that framed the driveway, and on across the fields that lay like 
patchwork quilts edged with tassel fringes of fir trees. Behind and beyond us 
were those stoic mountain sentinels, pasted against the sky like jagged pieces of 
midnight-blue felt. Alma writes: 


In September, we had the opportunity to take over a more 
up-to-date farm, partly stocked and equipped in 
Invermere five miles out of the town proper. It has 
certainly helped what has so far proved a long road of 
depressing circumstances .We have milk, butter, meat 
and our rent free. There is much work to be done and 
Jack has many chores to handle alone. However, we have 
come through so far with flying colours and hope to stay 
here the balance of this winter and perhaps until next fall. 


The house was not the conventional log cabin of the backwoods. It was big 
and built to stand, with two adequate-sized bedrooms and a spare room off the 
kitchen for a possible, but not probable, hired man. The adjoining parlour and 
dining room sported metallic-turquoise walls softened considerably by natural 
wood framing. The kitchen appeared smaller than it really was due to the 
sloping roof and the presiding eminence of the black iron cookstove that stood 
its ground on squat legs, as if to defend its domain against us, the intruders. 
There was also an attic, made all the more mysterious by a rickety ladder as well 
as a trap door. These, and a frightening cavity for a cellar, held my distanced 
but fascinated attention. 


There was one elegant room, made ludicrous by virtue of its being there at 
all — the bathroom, fitted out with a white porcelain tub and gleaming taps. 
The original builder (genius that he must have been) had it in perfect working 
order with water pumped from a nearby, swift-running creek; however, it wasn’t 


Operative when we took over, nor was it ever to be, despite the efforts of my 
father to reinstate its vital functions. | 


So the two-seater, outside beyond the root cellar, continued to be our 
“lavatorium operandum”, complete with an out-of-date Eaton’s catalogue to 
thumb through and then crumple and scrunch for its final use. And every year 
at Christmas time, we were the lucky recipients of a gift box of sweet Mandarin 
oranges, each wrapped in a square of soft, plushy tangerine-coloured paper that 
also ultimately reached its ignominious end in our “biff’. 


Mother rarely complained of our primitive “toilette” arrangements, but I 
think as the seasons passed, the white bathtub became a symbol of the things 
she could never hope to have. In the cold winters our own creek water supply 
often froze granite hard, necessitating the hauling of water from a more distant 
source, in metal drums pulled on a “stoneboat”® by the team. In February, 1936, 
Alma comments in her diary: 

We have had some exceptionally cold weather. Thirty 
below zero (that is “Iyfr. Fahrenheit’s zero”), Jack has had 
the colossal task to keep us warm on top of the cold — the 
water supply gave out. Not a drop of running water on 
the place and the creek which gives the domestic supply 
is dry to the gravel. I have got rather good exercise and 
plenty of fresh air over the matter for I have kept the 
bathtub and large iron drums filled with ice and snow for 

Jack, in order to permit him to water the stock. It has been 
a hard task for him to keep things going but perhaps 
there is good in store for him. Last Saturday there were 
“sundogs”™ at early morning, and followed by this very 
cold spell. There are heavy storms in Ixlontana, south of 
us, and prairie roads east of us are blocked with snow. 
Up here at the ranch the temperature did not drop below 
16 degrees of frost. 


6 A stoneboat was made of flat wooden planks nailed to peeled logs, pulled by a team. Ed. 


7 Sundogs are a pair of brightly coloured spots which appear on either side of the sun. They are 
caused by sunlight passing through ice crystals. Ed. 
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To this day I believe that when that polished curvaceous bathroom 
receptacle had to be kept constantly filled with snow that would eventually melt 
enough to be carried back out to water the stock, it became to her the ultimate 
mockery! 


So for ever after we took our stove-heated 
;. Yain or snow water baths seated yoga fashion 
= in an aluminum wash tub on the kitchen 







Y= == she would just get settled in the suds, 
, sv enveloped by the welcome warmth of the 
ge “=. kitchen stove, when invariably she would hear 
¥-=--- Dad stomping snow off his boots on the back 
$= = porch and calling his hearty, “Hello Jim, old 
~ man. Back from the trapline, are you? Come 
in! Come in! Alma will be delighted to see 
you!” 
And just as invariably she would squeal, 
“Jack! No! No!”, leap from the tub and run 
dripping to the bedroom clad only in a towel, to find she had once more fallen 
for his prank. My shriek of delight matched Dad’s wide grin and wink! I am 
sure to this day that after the first time she “fell for it”, she went along 


thereafter just to let us have our fun. 


As we walked through our new home that first day, Dad said, “The house 
is solidly built, Alami”, using his favourite derivative of my Mother’s name, as 
if he was trying to soften the appearance of the place for her. 

“I didn’t realize the amount of work to be done when I said I'd take it on. 
I wish to God I could provide you with a palace instead of a bivouac’ in the 
bush.” 

“Jack dearest, never you mind! Wherever we are all together is a palace to 
me, and this sturdy log house is just perfect.” Her look at the black iron giant 
in the kitchen said, “I'll make friends with you dear old stove, just you wait and 
see. I'll use some good strong carbolic soap ... and when I get the curtains up... 


* A bivouac is a temporary encampment or shelter. Ed. 
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and the piano arrives ... and oh! we have a magnificent stone fireplace.” She 
took me by the hand into the living room. 


“Look Mickey! How wonderful. A really truly fireplace chimney, big enough 
for Santa to come down!” 
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Chapter Three 
“Horses can’t hold 


hands ...” 





backdrop of grey slush. It came suddenly, like the abrupt flight of a 

partridge flushed out of hiding. People who had lived in the Valley for 
years developed a sense for the quick change of seasons, and the relative merits 
of the “depth of the snow in Toby Canyon” prediction versus “the day the geese 
flew south last fall” whiled away many an hour for the old-timers gathered 
around the spittoons and leather chairs of the Invermere Hotel. 


S= in the Valley that first year was a luminous green over a 


By mid-March, our whole twenty-six acres had become the obvious path of 
least resistance for the tons of melting snow on the mountains behind us. 
Everything in the yard that couldn’t be anchored to something solid had to be 
hoisted into the lofts or the barns. By standing on a cream can just inside the 
kitchen door, I could see the chicken coop floating crazily through the garden 
with its occupants squawking as if they were headed for market. 


Dad was in full pursuit with the team. “Alma, give me a hand. We've got 
to save those chickens!” 


His shout brought Mother from the cellar where she was stacking our stored 
belongings above the water line. She made a practice of never leaving me alone 
in the house. Now she hesitated as she looked at the freezing water making 
canals in the cracks of the back porch and swirling dangerously over concealed 
ice. She made the choice quickly. 
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“Mickey”, she said as she grabbed a length of clothes-line in the kitchen. 
“Get your boots on. We’re going to play horse and driver.” 


This kind of language I understood. Outside, one end of the clothes-line 
went around my waist, while the other was tied to her belt. We cautiously 
sought safe footing as the icy water inched near the tops of my new, shiny, 
black rubber boots. 


“Gidda-yup,” I shouted as I flicked the clothes-line. Pieces of floating debris 
banged against our legs, as the dogs barked and careened around our heels. 
Mother tightened the rope and took my hand. 


“Mummy! Horses can’t hold hands.” I screamed at the sudden switch to 
reality. 


“Of course they can’t,” she answered, “our arms form the wagon tongue.” 


My faith restored, we skidded and sloshed our way toward the chicken coop, 
which by this time had come to rest against a tree. Dad lifted me up onto the 
mare’s back and tied my clothes-line to the saddle horn, while Mother plucked 
saturated chickens from the flood. Dad wrestled the coop onto the stoneboat 
and got it in tow, with the residents shrieking their disgust over the whole damp 
affair. Days later, Dad was still retrieving unhappy hens from the tops of fence 
posts. 

Late into every night, Dad and Mother worked to repair the storm damage. 
Down in what we called the “cavernous underneaths” of our house, the cribbed 
walls were rotting and it smelled like a jar of polliwogs I’d forgotten about once. 
The gaping mouth of the furnace was open, giving it the appearance of an iron 
giant drinking the whole cellar dry. Sitting on the damp cellar steps one 
morning, I made this observation to Dad just as a chunk of earth become loose 
above his head, raining down a slew of gravel. 


“God Almighty!” Dad’s voice was dry with fatigue. 
“Daddy! You're not supposed to say “God” lest you was saying your prayers. 
Was you praying, Daddy?” 
Dad looked at the yellow slime clinging to the walls, at mice scurrying out 
from under a trunk. 
“You know, Mickey-Mike”, he said quietly. “I guess maybe I was.” 
* & & 
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By the middle of April, spring had expanded over our countryside like green 
fire. The barns smelled of steaming manure and stale hay. Velvet crocuses 
struggled to the surface through patches of snow still clinging to the moist 
hillsides. The air was new and unused as if the Gods of the Valley had been 
brewing a fresh batch all winter while they hibernated with the bears. 


I discussed this thoroughly satisfying hypothesis with the dogs, Bootsie and 
King, as we sat, released from winter, on a patch of 
dry ground against the lean-to kitchen. The ground 
near the house had been favoured early by the sun, 
leaving just enough space for us as renegade pirates. 
The trouble with the dogs was that they didn’t 
appreciate the mortal danger involved in stepping off 
the sacred ground into the storm-swept ocean. At the 
slightest movement under the bushes, they would be 
off after Cassandra the goose, or my stripey orange cat, Marmalade. It didn’t 
matter to them that the minute they left the security of the “island”, they were 
technically drowned. They always returned after their 
chase, to lie in the sun with their tails swishing back 
and forth in the water under the berry bushes, 
pushing their noses under my hand. I hated to ignore 
them but after all, they had drowned, and you can’t 
pet a dog that isn’t there. At least not until the spell 
is broken, which would be when that flat beetle 
succeeded in climbing over the rake handle. 








I shifted my position in the sun and pushed the itchy red toque back from 
my forehead. I dared not take it off because Mummy had definitely said this 
was the worst time of the year for colds. 


“Bootsie, if it’s the worst time of year for colds, it’s easier to catch one. 
Mummy says so, but I don’t figure it out. How do you catch a cold anyhow? 
I’ve never seen one “cept after I get it, and then it looks sticky like my old 
plasticine.” However, I reasoned that if keeping my toque and coat on meant 
that I would not have to take sulphur and molasses’ this spring, I would gladly 


* Sulphur and molasses (sometimes combined with raw onion, or turpentine) was a common spring 
tonic, meant to cleanse and purify the body. No wonder Mickey was willing to leave her hat on! Ed. 
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comply. I pulled the toque back down to my eyebrows, checking to be sure there 
were no gaps for a cold to sneak under. The beetle had traversed its way over 
the rake handle, so there was no point in staying on the sacred island any more. 


Flash floods and damp chickens were not the only items that spring had 
sprung on us that first year. In preparation for our mare’s expected blessed 
event, the barn’s largest corner stall was newly scrubbed and banked with clean 
straw. As dawn filtered through the 
barn’s apex window, and with her 
stalwart stallion Bill whinnying his 
encouragement from another part of the 
barn, Brownie added their first foal — a 
gem of polished ebony — to our 
= menagerie. Even as she tottered on 
unsteady legs, it was immediately 
apparent that we were in the presence of 
royalty! 

“She’s a beauty, my girl, and she’s 
your foal so you can name her,” Dad 
said quietly as he hoisted me up to sit 
on the stall’s ledge. (We spoke in 
whispers as befitted the situation). Brownie nuzzled her baby, primordial 
contentment mirrored in the depths of her velvet eyes. 





“She’s like a royal princess, don’t you think, dear?” said Mother. 


“Oh Mummy, she’s much more beautiful than any Princess could ever be! 
She’ll be a queen someday, so I’ll call her Queenie right away until she grows 
up. Then she'll be Your Royalness!” 


In the months that followed, Queenie (on her way to becoming Your 
Royalness) broke every rule in the “Book of Equine Manners”. At the drop of 
a whim she would breech whatever boundaries had been devised to hold her, 
bolting off at full throttle through the lower buttercup-strewn field; her plumage 
taunting the winds and her Pegasus hooves barely touching the ground. I would 
be off after her trying to match my full-tilt run to hers, the wind throwing my 
calls of “Queenie, come home!” back in my face. Of course it was no contest. 
Sooner or later ’'d plop down alongside the split-rail fence that fringed the 
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fields, the oat bag in hand, waiting for her to play herself out. Then, at ber 
leisure, she would amble to me, munching sweet clover along the way. With a 
rope lightly draped around her neck she would then deign to let me walk her 
home. 


“You two certainly belong together,” Dad called out as we neared the stable. 
“Headstrong, frisky, and long legged, both of you!” 


Queenie was my ultimate joy and my deepest despair, for as summer 
bloomed along the culvert and the crystal creeks beckoned, I longed to ride my 
own sweet pony into adventures I was sure were waiting for us beyond the 
boundaries of our lives. 


“She’s not strong enough to carry you yet,” Dad said. So I contented myself 
with leading her through her paces in the barnyard and along the lilac-bordered 
path to our front gate. My dreams of a ride down Invermere’s main street would 
have to wait. In the meantime, I jogged along on the “mail and grub” trek to 
town on Brownie’s safe and comfortable back, or rode double perched behind 
the saddle on OF Bill, hanging tightly to my Dad’s belt. 
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Chapter Four 
“| don’t want to pla 


in your yard...” 





efforts, I was kept blissfully unaware of the real poverty and hardship 

of our situation. Because there was rarely anyone with whom to 
compare notes, I accepted without challenge the fact that sometimes we ate 
leftover porridge for lunch. I also saw no reason to question why so often the 
only meat on the table was on my plate. 


P=: because of our isolated existence, but due mostly to my parents’ 


Life for me was one big beautiful berry patch. In lieu of real playmates, I 
invented make-believe ones. Mrs. Moriarty, who wore a monocle, lived in the 
woodpile and served tea to Mother and I every afternoon at three o’clock. Joe, 
a peg-legged pirate in hiding in the root cellar, existed mainly on raisins filched 
from the pantry jar. In these isolated circumstances, my dolls were my best 
friends, playmates and confidantes. In my play hours in winter they took turns 
with me as I rode the horse-drawn snowplough with Dad as we cleared the drifts 
from our farmyard. Or they watched from a nearby shelf as I helped mother 
turn the heavy handle on the whirring cream separator. At bedtime, when I 
burrowed under the bedcovers, my dolls were lined up along my bedroom wall 
in stalwart defence against all things that “went bump in the night”. 

In spite of the financial lack there was always a new doll for me at gift time. 
The growing collection was added to by long-distance but doting relations. An 
unbreakable French-origin celluloid doll named Polly, after the sender, arrived 
at Christmas from England wrapped like the famous English fish and chips, in 
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reams of newspaper. Then there was the exquisite “Eaton’s Beauty””°, an annual 


contribution to the doll market sent by an aunt and uncle who lived three 
thousand miles away in Montreal, Quebec. 


Until my mother’s illness made it impossible, she wedged time to play with 
me and my darling dolls in between her daily farmhouse chores. There were 
mudpie tea parties to attend, held on the sunny front porch of our log home. 
Or her presence would be required at doll-sized parent/teacher functions when 
an old unused chicken coop miraculously became a school house. And in the 
winter when howling winds and drifting snow forced playtime inside, the tiny 
china tea set would be placed in front of a cheery fire in the parlour and 
mother, as the hostess, would pour tea. The delicate clothes my dolls wore to 
these events, and the sturdier ones I romped around in, were all lovingly created 
from church group hand-me-downs by my mother’s hands. I still have the last 
dainty blue and white flowered cotton dress she made for me before those hands 
were stilled. However, at that time, mother felt I needed, rather than missed, real 
playmates. So visits would be arranged. 


Last Sunday, Mickey was invited to Reverend Mr. 
Stanford’s to visit for a few days with his daughter and 
attend school in Invermere. She was quite excited over the 
proposed visit. She returned home on Wednesday after 
Jack and I went in for her by team. We learned she had 
been very homesick and cried for a few days in school. 
She was quite upset and sick after the first absence from 
home but is perfectly content tonight, in front of the fire 
on her daddy’s knee, as he reads to her about Tiny Tots 
and fairy Twinkletoes. May she never be so far away 
from her home that she cannot reach it easily. 


On the other hand, occasionally a girl from Invermere would be invited to 
spend the weekend at the ranch as company for me. These attempts at 
integration always ended 1n disaster. 


'° Eaton’s was Canada’s leading department store for many years. The Eaton’s Catalogue was first 
printed in 1884 and served as the chief source of goods for many rural people. Ed. 
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“Mrs. Moriarty always plays what I 
want.” I tested my latest imported 
adversary. 


“Well, I don’t have to. Who’s Mrs. 
What’s-her-name like you said anyhow?” 


“She’s my friend.” 
“Where does she live?” 


“In the woodpile.” 





“You're crazy!” 


“I am not. I don’t like you. You go home or I'll sic the dogs on you.” 


fJ IDON’T WANT TO PLAYIN YOUR YARD JJ 


I don’t want to play in your yard, 
I don’t like you any more. 
You'll be sorry when you see me 
Sliding down our cellar door. 
You can't holler down our rain barrel, 
You can’t climb our apple tree. 
I don’t want to play in your yard 
If you won't be good to me.” 
(Philip Wingate and H.W. Petrie, 1894) 


Ultimately Dad would drive the visitor home with her tearful “I won’t ever 
play with you again” trailing after the wagon, to which I added “Good!” and 
considered my punishment of going to bed as getting off cheap. 

Years later, this uncompromising attitude nearly accomplished my dismissal 
from school within hours of my enrollment. However, for the time being, I was 
exposed to no more lessons on how to win friends. I was introduced instead to 
a new invader of my independence: school via the correspondence system. 
Today, the few miles down the mountain to the nearest school in Invermere 
would be covered with only a cursory glance at the gas gauge of the family 
Range Rover. In 1935, a trip into town was planned like a military advance and 
meant harnessing the team, banking the fires, packing a lunch, and getting up 
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at five o’clock to do the chores. To do this every day in order to get me to 
school was unthinkable. 
So, along with... 
canning, 
gardening, 
baking bread, 
churning butter, 
birthing calves, and 
writing stories to augment 
our meagre income ... 
mother now added teaching to her itinerary! 
This farm life takes up a great deal of time, besides I have 
the task of teaching Mickey as it is too far for her to 
attend school. I also carry a pencil and paper around 
with me to get in my daily quota of article writing. 
Washing dishes, I stick my notebook up in front of the 
sink, making beds, I lay it on the dressing table, 
anywhere, everywhere! 


The kitchen was our school room ... one end of the wooden table my desk. 
The smell of the table oilcloth was close to my nose as I fought with the 
contradiction that one plus one equalled two. It hadn’t taken me many months 
on the ranch to learn that one plus one made three, and sometimes as many as 
six or seven. My scholastic accomplishments up to this point included a 
recitation of all the book titles of the Old and New Testaments, and a rapid 
rendition of Abu Ben Adam learned at Dad’s knee over a succession of bedtime 
story telling. I could also say the alphabet backwards, none of which impressed 
the hierarchy of the Correspondence Branch. I heard Mother telling Dad that 
I was precocious, and I spent the next ten days fearfully looking for spots to 
appear. 


The activities of Dick and Jane in the Grade One Primer bored me. 
How unlike me they were. How dull their lives were compared to mine. I had 
panned gold with my Dad, crouched at the creek side watching my reflection 
“grow dizzy” in the clear flowing water. I had mounted Brownie and rode 
through a web of earthy trails to search for warm moist depressions in the 
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underbrush where deer had spent the night. Now someone who wrote school 
books expected me to get excited about Jane who could only “see Spot” and 
Dick, who could only “run and jump”. Mother shared my dislike of the primer 
so we got through it quickly and turned to Sewell’s Black Beauty and Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 


Although I was held to the routine of reading or memorizing something 
“significantly uplifting” such as Kipling’s Jf or the 23 Psalm each day, I was 
allowed the halcyon days of summer off just as my town contemporaries were. 
There was so much for one little girl to do and so little time! I was up with the 
song birds, grooming my foal, or bouncing around in the piles of fresh scented 
hay forked down to the stalls below the hayloft. My assistance to my Dad was, 
of course, inestimable! How could he, after all, cut logs suspended between two 
sawhorses if I did not steady the whole procedure by sitting on the log? As for 
the daily milking, well ... it could hardly be accomplished at all without me 
holding old Bossy’s tail to prevent Dad being switched in the face. 

“Come on, Mickey,” he said early one sun-washed morning. “I’m going to 
plow between those thick raspberry canes. We'll have a great crop of berries. Get 
up on OI’ Bill now. Atta girl. He is much happier with his work if you are 
riding him.” 

I had no doubt whatsoever of my own personal worth or my place in the 
scheme of things. 
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Chapter Five 


“Do you like peanut 
butter?” 





ummer slowly gave way to autumn evenings, now sharp with the touch 

of a winter not far off. What crop the land had been able to produce 

was stored in the barns. It was perhaps enough to feed the stock 
through the winter, but there was certainly nothing left to sell, even if there had 
been a ready market. The root cellar was filled with every vegetable known to 
man, and the bountiful orchard and berry patch produce had been miraculously 
turned into spiced apple butter, emerald mint jelly, pucker-tart gooseberry jam 
and mother’s own ginger-flecked marrow preserves. This, plus whatever game 
Dad could “bag” (there were never any “trophies” hanging about as Dad only 
took what we could use) would be our grocery store for most of the winter 
months ahead. Unless he could keep the road open with the horse drawn 
snowplow, we might be snowbound. 


It was during one of those copper-touched days, when the leaves crunched 
like cornflakes underfoot and the glistening snow high up on the Selkirks was 
poised, ready for the first convulsion of winter, that an unfamiliar form strode 
through our front gate. He was young, about seventeen, with a saltwater 
complexion and an English accent that would curdle cream. He was hungry, 
tired and dirty from “riding the rods”"’ across the country from Halifax. And 
what was worse, at least as far as I was concerned — he was related to us! 


"' This Depression mode of travel consisted of riding suspended under a railway boxcar, or, if you 
were lucky, stowed away inside the car. Either way, if you were discovered, you walked! Ed. 
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Even the box of Cracker Jacks he offered me didn’t soften the blow when 

I gathered from the conversation going on above my head that he was actually 
going to live here on the ranch with us. Alma’s diary entry expresses her 
pleasure at his arrival: 

Bernard Blishen, a second cousin of mine from England, 

has come to stay with us at the ranch. He likes it here 

and his arrival has permitted Jack to take some 

government road work away from the ranch. He is the 

first cousin I have ever had under my roof. iy kin are 

not plentiful in Canada and it was a delightful surprise 

when one of my mother’s family appeared. Bernard is a 

nice chap, a good worker and speaks well with good 

manners. Inclined to be “cocky” like all English-born, but 

Canada will take that out of him. 


“Mickey!” Mother’s voice was throbbing as she drew me toward our visitor. 
“Isn’t this a wonderful surprise! Our cousin Bernard has come all the way 
across the ocean from England to see us. Bernard, this is our Mickey!” 


I inched closer to my mother and took stock of the intruder. To my seven 
year old eyes, he didn’t look much like the sinewy and leather-skinned village 
boys I knew, but rather more like one of the youths I had seen in the men’s 
section of the Eaton’s catalogue. “New cousin” appraised me briefly and then 
turned away as if what he saw was not worth the trouble. I located my voice. 


“Do you like peanut butter?” 


“No”, he said. That sealed and stamped it. We had absolutely nothing in 
common except our ancestral blood, and that could be ignored without any 
trouble at all. 


New cousin fitted into our lives as if he had never been out of spittin’ range 
of the Rockies. I kept hoping he would miss his fine home on the Isle of Wight 
or long for the dozen or so brothers and sisters he had left behind. But no 
matter how hard I prayed each night, he was still there the following day. 

The mysterious silver hours of the morning had always been a magical time 
shared only by my Dad and me. Cool dust would explode in grey puffs between 
my bare toes as I ran along beside him, the empty milk pail banging against my 
ankles. By the time we reached the barn, the blue mist in the lower field was 
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neatly folded away and the air prickled my nose like Eno’s Fruit Salts. Dad 
would squat on the three-legged milking stool beside Bossy’s rump, cooing “So- 
0-0 Boss, so-0-0 Boss...” Marmalade would take up her position in the stall 
corner, waiting for a squirt of warm milk especially directed at her from Dad’s 
rhythmic “ping-ping” of the milkstream hitting the pail. My exalted position 
was at the rear gently holding Bossy’s tail! 

After sunset, when we again did the barn chores and the animals were 
bedded down for the night, with fireflies merging the glow of their tiny lamps 
with the light from our coal oil lantern, Dad and I would head back to the 
welcome of the kitchen to share bowls of homemade bread, broken into warm 
milk, enlivened with a sprinkle of sugar and nutmeg. 


But Bernard had changed all that! 


“You learn fast, son,” Dad said one morning as he rested his pipe on the 
stall and adjusted the milk stool. 


“Glad to help, Jack.” 
I edged closer to the stall. “Am I still a help too, Daddy?” 


“You bet your life you are, Mike ol’ girl. Hold on to Bossy’s tail now so she 
won't switch me in the face.” 


I took up my accustomed spot. Suddenly, there came a sharp derisive laugh 
from the other side of the stall. I looked around. There he was, sarcastic grin 
just level with my eyes. All at once it seemed that it had never been important 
that I keep Bossy’s tail from hitting Daddy in the face, or that I steady the milk 
pail, or sit on a log to keep it from rolling. “Let him hold the cow’s tail if he’s 
so smart,” I thought as I ran out of the barn, tears scalding my eyelids. I 
straddled the top of the corral gate, the splintery wood itching through my 
rough overalls as I squealed the gate back and forth. Dad’s voice floated up to 
me from the barn. 


“Bernard my lad, you and I could both use lessons on handling women.” 
* Hk ok 


A few mornings later, Bernard confronted us at the breakfast table. “I say, 
Alma,” he began. “Do you know what that ... that ... beastly infant did?” 


I tightened myself into the corner of the bench and scrunched down behind 
the box of Quaker Oats. Mother moved the oatmeal box. 
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“Mickey, have you been annoying Bernard again?” I concentrated hard on 
the river of milk in my porridge. 


“Annoying me! That is a decided understatement. Really, you have no idea!” 
He turned to Dad. “Jack, can’t something be done about that?” He indicated me 
with a contemptuous nod of this head. 


“That, young man”, said Dad with a smile that was just this side of being 
good-natured, “is a little girl who is worthy of more respect than was accorded 
her in your remark.” 


Bernard reddened but stood his ground. He was getting used to Dad’s 
eloquence. 


“What did she do this time, Bernard?” Mother asked. “Not porridge in your 
shoes again?” 


“No, no, far worse, Alma. Look here. These ... 
loose in my chiffonier.” He thrust forward a flat 
empty cigarette box alive with the grey slithering 
activity of a dozen or so garden worms. Dad ____ | 
suddenly seemed to develop an asthmatic cough. ee 

“Mickey, that’s terrible!” Mother made an 
admirable attempt at anger. “What do you say to 
Bernard?” 

I slowly focussed my gaze in the vicinity of Bernard and said clearly and 
venomously, “Go home!” 





This was evidently not quite what Mother had in mind, for I was deposited 
without further ceremony in my room for the rest of the morning, where I was 
expected to contemplate my misdeeds. I passed the time drawing moustaches on 
all the birds on my wallpaper, which netted me an extra two weeks without 
dessert, and my prize collection of worms was returned to the garden. 


That night, as Mother untied my long braids and brushed out the tangles, 
I choked out the whole sad tale. 


“Mummy, I asked and asked God to send Bernard back home ... ouch! that 
pulls! ... but somethins’ the matter “cause he’s still here!” Mother put down the 
brush and sat beside me on the bed. 
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“Do you remember me telling you that God only answers our prayers if it 
is good for us to have them answered?” 

“You mean God figures out it’s good for me if Bernard stays?” 

“Perhaps that’s what He thinks, dear. We don’t really know. But Mickey, if 
Sonny and Gray had lived, you would have had two brothers of your own just 
Bernard’s age. Bernard is a fine young man and you do make it difficult for 
him to like you, you know. Daddy and I love Bernard like our own son, dear, 
and this is one of the main reasons we want him to stay. Do you understand?” 

“T ‘spose so, but why did God take away my really brothers, Mummy?” 

The feathered lines around her mouth tightened and she appeared to be 
lifting a great weight as she got up slowly and folded down my bed covers. 

“I think it was because He needed two more beautiful angels in Heaven,” 
she said softly. 
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Chapter Six 
“Actually, Jack ...” 





ince the garden worm episode an unspoken non-aggression pact had 

ruled Bernard’s and my relationship. His willing presence released 

Dad from farm toil long enough to earn hard cash at logging and, 
later on, at the seasonal Christmas tree cutting. I slowly began to accept 
Bernard’s cultured speech and his ready grasp of farm life, and to understand 
that not only was he going to stay on with us for a while, but that it was vital 
he do so. I even began to think of him as a possible candidate for the human 
race, and once or twice lately I had been known to speak directly to him. 


“You're goin’ to be a Mountie too, like my Dad was?” I blurted out one 
morning with my mouth full of buttermilk pancakes. 


“I am thinking about it,” he replied, wary of this shift in our status. “How 
do you know about this?” 


“T listen to everybody talkin’ around me and b’sides, you went to see the 
Mountie policeman when we all went for the mail last time.” 

“I hope the R.C.M.P. will take me. You'd like that, wouldn’t you, if I went 
away?” 

“Yah, well, maybe.” But for the first time the vehement conviction was not 
in my voice. “You'll never be a really good Mountie like my Dad was, but I 
figure you'll be good enough.” 


Bernard’s startled “Well, that’s a switch, I must say!” was barely audible. 
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Then one evening after chores, we were all gathered around the piano with 
Mother at the ivories and Dad nearby, pumping his “squeeze-box” accordion. 
We had just finished our barbershop version of The Mountains of Mourne when 
Bernard suddenly took off solo with the old Irish folk song, Father O'Flynn. 
Mother quickly chorded along in the accompanying key as Bernard’s young 
baritone voice pounded like surf against the log walls of the old house. When 
he finished, Mother clapped enthusiastically and Dad pounded him on the 
back. 


“Fine voice, my lad. Mighty fine voice!” Even Bootsie and King unglued 
themselves from the warmth of the kitchen stove and came to lick his hand. 
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I stood watching this display of homage paid to the constant intruder. 
Then, as if for a fleeting moment I became an older version of myself, I said 
“Sing it again ... please.” 

Bernard looked at me as if he had just found porcupine quills in his 
underwear. Then his mouth tugged itself into an embryo of a smile and he 
began to sing again. Without quite realizing why, I found myself smiling back 
and singing along. 

This was sufficient encouragement for my parents to assume we had at least 
mislaid, if not actually buried, the hatchet, because a few afternoons later I was 
left in Bernard’s care while they drove into town. 


“Why can’t I come, Mummy? I most always come?” I asked as Dad seemed 
to almost lift my mother into the horse-drawn Democrat’. Mother leaned 
down and brushed unruly hair from my forehead. 

“I have to see the doctor today and it may take awhile. You know how 
restless you get dear. You'll be fine here with Bernard. Be a good girl.” 

“Are you sick Mummy? Doctors are for sick people.” 

“They are also for helping people stay well,” Dad broke in. “Do as Bernard 
says, Mickey-Mike. Bernard, my lad, you are in charge until we get back.” 


2 A democrat was an open flat-bed wagon with a bench seat going across the front, usually pulled by 
one horse, sometimes two. It was a popular form of transport, often used as a taxi or a delivery 
wagon. Ed. 
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I watched them until the dense trees swallowed their silhouettes at the bend 
of the road, thinking it odd that Mummy didn’t suggest I pretend to be a fairy 
queen waiting for her gallant crusaders to return. The weight of a thousand 
elephants gathered on my chest. A fearful reality, previously unknown to me, 
was stalking me like the coyotes that shadowed our geese. Not able yet to 
confide my newly-found fears to Bernard, I turned from him and headed for the 
stable to find solace with my beautiful Queenie. She whinnied softly as I ran to 
her stall and threw my arms around her neck, tears streaking her glossy coat. As 
if she understood my need to outrun my fears she stood statue-still as I grabbed 
her bridle from the peg and, as I had only recently been taught, eased the bit 
into her mouth. 


Grasping the reins in my left hand and scrambling up the side of her stall, 
I levered myself, for the first time without help, onto my pony’s bare back. 
Ducking low as we passed through the doorway, I cautiously eased her out of 
the barn. Bernard was nowhere in sight. Queenie seemed to sense her sudden 
freedom. With no preliminary grass-munching or ground-pawing she swooshed 
her feathered tail like a general signalling his troops to “Rally!” and we were 
off... past the irrigation ditch ... along the raspberry patch ... over the culvert 
and down to the fields, now high with harvest grain. I hugged her sides with my 
legs, trying simultaneously to rein 
her in with one hand and grab her 
wind-whipped mane with the other, 
but she was on a ‘freedom roll’ and 
I was along for the ride of my life. 
As she gathered even more speed I 
dropped the reins, lurched forward 
onto her neck, locked my arms 
around her and hung on. 





We flew like frenzied circus 
performers around the pasture, each 
twist and turn bringing me closer to a crashing disaster beneath her flying feet. 
Although my eyes were nearly glued shut with panic, I caught a fleeting glimpse 
of another horse and rider ... Bernard astride Ol’ Bill swiftly closing the gap 
between us. Queenie suddenly seemed to decide that a circus career was not to 
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be seriously considered, and she turned and headed full tilt for home. A scream 
finally ripped itself from my paralysed throat. 


“HELP, BERNARD! HELP!! HELP!” 


In spite of Queenie’s incredible speed, Ol’ Bill was faster. I could hear 
Bernard’s shout as his horse pounded closer and closer! 


“Keep down, Mickey. Keep down! She'll head right into the barn!” 


We were in the yard now, up past the house, flying by the implement shed 
with the stable dead ahead. In the next instant OI’ Bill was head-to-head with 
Queenie and I was being roughly hauled off my still-flying steed into the safety 
of Bernard’s arms. He reined in Ol’ Bill, and not-so-gently slid with me to the 
ground. 


“You crazy kid!” He was still shouting. “You could have been killed! 
Whatever made you do a stupid thing like that? Why didn’t you tell me you 
wanted to ride?” Somehow the fury in his voice didn’t match the concern in his 
eyes as I tried to answer him through my choking sobs. 

“[ d-d-didn’t mean to t-t-take Queenie on purpose, honest! I was j-j-just so 
scared about Mummy goin’ to the doctor. I j-j-just wanted someone to talk 
(One 


“You could have talked to me,” he said more quietly now as he carefully 
looked me over for any outward sign of breakage. 


“You don’t much like to talk to me,” I answered. “Anyway, you'd think I 
was just being silly.” 

“Worrying about your mother is not silly. Taking off on a horse you hardly 
know how to ride is extremely silly!” His lecturing voice had very little bite as 
he went on. “And as far as our conversing is concerned, we will have to remedy 
that, won’t we? Now, let’s see if you can walk, and we'll get you to the house.” 
He steadied me until I was able to stand alone. 


“Will you p-please walk with me?” I stammered, still not sure of Bernard’s 
newly-solicitous attitude. He held my arm as an answer and we made our way 
cautiously to the house. As we neared the back porch I asked the one question 
that had been trembling on my tongue. 


“W-what will you t-t-tell my Daddy?” 


“About what in particular?” 
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“Well ... about me being w-w-wilful and d-d-disobedient again an’ about 
taking Queenie and maybe even gettin’ killed, and being such a b-b-bother to 
you!” 

“Oh, all those particulars! Well, of course I will have to give each of those 
some serious thought before your parents get home, won’t I?” 


Even the smile that went with his statement did little to ease my fears. “I'll 
go back to the barn to water the horses,” he continued. “They both worked up 
quite a sweat during that race. So did you by the looks of it! Perhaps you’d 
better wash up before your mother sees the mess you’re in.” 


By late afternoon when Mother and Dad arrived home, my misadventures 
had me aching in places I didn’t even know I owned, but | was scrubbed and 
polished as best I could with water sluiced from the hand pump at the kitchen 
sink. My playtime overalls had taken the worst beating, but after a hard day’s 
play Mother often called me her “scruffy ruffian”, so I let the dirty overalls pass. 
Changing into something else would only bring the questions I fervently hoped 
to avoid. 


Bernard had coaxed the cookstove’s lingering coals into a kettle-boiling 
blaze. Now, as I snuggled into the comfort of my mother’s arms, I listened 
anxiously to the tea-time conversation that flowed around me. 


“Picked up your mail, Bern,” Dad was saying. “Couldn’t help noticing the 
R.C.M.P. crest on one of the envelopes. Hope it is what you wanted to hear. By 
the way, how did it go with you two today?” I held my breath, but Bernard’s 
slight hesitation before replying seemed to go unnoticed. 


“I didn’t get done all I had planned.” He looked right at me as he spoke. 
Oh, oh, I thought, here it comes, as I wriggled closer to my mother’s side. “But 
I did mend the back fence as you asked, Jack, and attended to the animals. And 
Alma, I also brought in a bucket or two of windfall apples from the orchard.” 


“Thank you, Bernard. That is so helpful. ’ll make applesauce with them 
right away. Maybe even a pie! Mickey, how about helping Mummy peel apples?” 
she said, giving me a squeeze. “We'll see who can make the longest apple-peel 
strip!” 

“You're not sick then Mummy, if you can make pies?” I spoke up as her 
words eased, somewhat, the elephantine weight, that was still constricting my 
chest. Now ... if only the rest of my world would turn right-side-up. 
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“God and the doctor, I am sure, are going to help me stay well, dear. Now 
let’s get to those apples.” She rose with some effort from the table. “You must 
have had a busy playtime, judging by your overalls, Mickey. Change to your 
pinafore please before we start baking.” 


Dad cut in. “The apples can wait, Alma, my girl. You should rest after such 
a gruelling day.” 

“The tea has revived me and the smell of fresh cinnamon apple pie is just 
what the doctor ordered. Now you men, scuttle off and leave the really 
important work to the womenfolk!” I headed for my bedroom to change, but 
not before I caught the drift of the men’s continued conversation as they went 
out the door. 


“Bernard, did you leave some windfalls on the ground for the deer that pass 
through the orchard? You did? Great! Now, Brownie had a good run pulling us 
into town and back, but I imagine Queenie and Ol’ Bill have been in all day. 
We'd better let them run a bit before dark.” The elephants thundered back onto 
my chest as I heard Bernard’s reply just before the screen door slammed shut. 


“Actually, Jack, that is something I must discuss with you.” 


Later on, during a supper conversation that never even came close to my 
most feared topic, I only picked at my food, even leaving the pie I’d helped to 
make on my plate. 


“Did you get a chance to read your R.C.M.P. correspondence, Bernard?” 
Dad asked as he helped himself to another slice of pie. “Incredible pie, Alami. 
Ha! How do you like my rhyme?” he laughed. “Of course you had an excellent 
cook’s helper today, didn’t you?” He smiled at me. 


“The antics of a certain European troublemaker, Mr. Hitler, may require a 
change in my plans,” Bernard answered. “I’m giving serious thought to joining 
the Canadian Navy instead of the Mounties.” 

“War is inevitable then?” Mother’s voice held fear. 

“If the news I pick up in town is correct I would say ‘yes’ to that,” Dad 
answered. “Prime Minister King will commit us to go to Britain’s aid, which of 
course we must do as part of the Commonwealth. I would go with you lad, if 
I could.” 


“You fought the last one, sir. Pll get this one,” Bernard laughed. 
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“Thank the good Lord you can’t go, my dear Jack. I can even be happy in 
a terribly perverse way that we don’t have Sonny and Gray with us. They would 
be just the age to be called to another bloody carnage!” As she got up to pour 
more tea she hugged both Bernard and Dad. “I don’t want either of you going 
anywhere! Must you join up, Bernard? Wouldn’t being in the Mounties be 
supportive enough?” 


“T think not, Alma. I’d want to do my bit. Wouldn’t really consider doing 
otherwise, and I am old enough to join. Besides,” he laughed, “I read recently 
about a couple of Canadian destroyers on war manoeuvres heading for the 
sunny Caribbean! I can’t pass up a chance like that, can I?” 


Mother broke into song. £4“He joined the Navy to see the world, and what did 
he see, he saw the seal’ fA 


Dad’s words were harsh. “War is the world’s scourge and its ultimate 
insanity.” 

“You would certainly know that first-hand after being at Vimy Ridge and 
the Somme in the last war'’, Jack.” 


“That, my boy, was to be the war to end all wars.” 


“Do you think England’s Prime Minister Chamberlain can do anything to 
avert war now?” Mother broke in. 


“His policy of ‘peace at all costs’ is unsupportable. Appeasement is only 
bending to a bully’s blackmail,” was Dad’s reply. 


I understood little of the ponderous conversation grinding on around me. 
But I knew from my father’s stories of his involvement in war that it meant 
men going away to fight because they loved their families and country and 
perhaps not coming home, ever! Which, translated into the talk I was now 
hearing, meant that this time Daddy would stay but Bernard would go! 

I should have felt supremely happy with this, inasmuch as I had spent most 
of my waking hours in the past months devising ways to get Bernard to go. 
Now, the thought that he might be out of our lives forever brought unexpected 


3 World War I lasted from 1914 to 1918; Vimy Ridge and the Somme were two famous battles at 
which Canadians particularly distinguished themselves. By the late 1930s, portents of World War II, 
which was fought from 1939 until 1945, were already evident. Ed. 
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tears trickling into my untouched pie. Along with these new disturbing 
thoughts I fretted about what was not being discussed: the mis-events of the 
day! Had Bernard chosen to shield me by remaining silent? Were Daddy and 
Mummy ignoring all of it for now, only to deal with me more severely later on? 
As I poked at the pie on my plate, I envisioned myself growing old as God, 
writing never-ending lines on the perils of disobedience, into Eternity! 


“If you don’t feel like eating, dear, you may leave the table.” Mother’s voice 
broke into my whirlpool of thoughts. 


“Excuse me from the table, please,” I muttered as I sidled off my chair with 
yet another item to add to my growing worry list. Why had I been allowed to 
leave the supper table without the usual “clean up your plate” directive? My life 
was becoming more complicated-er and up-se-downish by the minute! 


As I was being tucked in that evening following one more chapter of Black 
Beauty, and after my tangled and elongated version of the Lord’s Prayer (“Our 
Father, with Art in Heaven, Halloween be thy name”), I suddenly bounded out 
of bed, displacing Marmalade in a flurry of fur, and was down on my knees 
again just as mother went towards the door. 


“I forgot somethin’ ‘portant to say to God, Mummy.” 


“All right dear. Back into bed when you’ve finished. I’ll be in later to see 
you are covered.” 


I shivered in my nightie as I chattered my pleas in the general direction of 
the twinkling stars, which I definitely knew were the windows of Heaven 
through which God watched the world. 


“Please, Sir God, make me a good girl. I didn’t mean to disobey. I'll be extra 
good. Just please don’t take my Mummy away to be an angel in Heaven with 
my two brothers!” 


Before popping back into bed I tiptoed down the hall to peek around the 
open living room door. My father was sitting in the old brocade armchair, 
mother resting comfortably on a cushion at his feet. He lovingly brushed her 
hair, which caught and held the glow from the smoldering hearth coals. Their 
soft conversation was just audible enough for me to catch from my hiding 
place. 


“How was our girl when you put her to bed, Alami?” 
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“When I left her she was talking to God.” 


“Do you think our decision to ignore the day’s events was the right one, 
considering discussion of it might have threatened their still fragile 
relationship?” 

“Tt was the only route we could have taken, at least for now dear. If nothing 
else, ignoring it will give her something to ponder and, | daresay, will make her 
grow up a little more.” 

“Bernard’s quick thinking averted a possible tragedy today.” 


“It most certainly did! We owe him a great deal. We might otherwise not 
be sitting comfortably here by the fire tonight.” 


“Are you feeling better now, after that long trip to the doctor?” 


“Yes I am, dearest. So very much better,” she said as she turned and raised 
her lips to meet my father’s kiss. This was exit time for me! Like a mouse I 
scurried on silent feet back to my cocoon of bedcovers, whispering as I went ... 
“Oh thank you Sir God ... thank you for making my Mummy better and not 
taking her to be a beautiful angel! I'll be a really, truly growed-up girl ... you'll 
see!” 

With a reinstated Marmalade cuddled in my arms, and with a mental note 
to ask Bernard why the doctor had ordered Mummy to bake an apple pie, I fell 
asleep saying Amen ... Amen... 
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Chapter Seven 
“The Lord is my 


Shepherd...” 





inter seemed to be waiting like a military strategist for precisely 

X | the right moment to hurl itself down upon us. The air was just 

keen enough to form an ice film on the animals’ drinking 

trough. Last night’s first faint layer of powdery snow disappeared under the 


pressure of our boot prints, as mother and I stopped by the shed where Bernard 
and Dad were mending harnesses. 

“We're going for a short walk, Jack, to gather pine cones,” Mother called 
through the doorway. 

“Goin’ to paint “em and hang ‘em on the tree at Christmas, Daddy!” 

“Good idea, girlie,” he said as he came to see us off. “Do you want Bernard 
to go with you, or at least take the dogs along?” 

“The dogs are already off somewhere, and you two are busy. We'll be fine 
and we won't be long.” 

“All right, but don’t go far you two girls o’ mine, and stay on the trails. It’s 
calm now but you know, Alma, how quickly a mountain storm can come on 
us,” he cautioned. 

The narrow mountain road along which we walked appeared to be an 
aimless one, as it if had long ago forgotten where it was going. But every so 
often along its length there was a mound of rusty sawdust piled high beside a 
stack of abandoned lumber slabs, giving the road a purpose of sorts. We 
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followed the capricious trail, beckoned like Yukon gold seekers by each new 
mass of coppery cones and silver gnarled wood shapes, each appearing to be so 
much more prized than the last over which we had gloated. In our quest for 
plunder we had failed to notice a fresh layer of snow beneath our feet. 

“Mickey, we have all we can possibly carry, and look, it’s snowing again and 
a wind is picking up. We must start back.” 

“One sawdust jump. Please Mummy. Just one jump!” Up-up-up onto an 
overhanging tree branch I went like a monkey. One ... two... three, take a deep 
breath. Now! Down, down onto the soft, woody, burnt-orange pile. 

“Come on now, giggles,” mother laughed as she helped pull me free. “It’s 
not Halloween yet, but you look like a Jack-o-Lantern with legs! Now come 
quickly, it is starting to storm!” 

With that urging she took the belt from my jacket, looped and tied one end 
to my right wrist and the other to her own left. 

“Are we horses hitched together again, Mummy?” 

“Of course we are. Now stay close to me.” 

She tied my jacket hood tightly under my chin, and slinging our bags over 
her shoulder, she headed us back in the direction she was sure we had come. 

Within minutes we were being whirled in the centre of a swirling fury of 
white, driven by a breeze turned demon wind that lashed us to a standstill. 
Mother crouched down and held me to still my shaking. Her words were 
breathless as she spoke close to my ear. 

“We're not far from the ranch fence, dear. Daddy and Bernard and the dogs 
will find us. But we are turned around somehow and we must find shelter.” 

“I'm cold!” I cried, clinging to her but trying to be as brave as she seemed 
to be. 

“So am I dear, but we will be all right. There’s a brush pile just off the road. 
Hang on to me now and we'll find it. I’ve got Daddy’s old mackinaw™ on and 
he always keeps matches in his jacket pockets. I'll get them when we find 
shelter!” 


'’ A mackinaw is a short, heavy, plaid coat. Ed. 
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We had taken only a few faltering steps into the unrelenting wind when 
mother stopped again. 
“The sawdust pile!” she cried out. “I can just see its shape over there where 
you had your jump! Come Mickey, run fast with me. We can use that old 


lumber to make a hut!” 


The wind whipped her words away from me as we ran into the whiteout, 
stumbling and falling and finally throwing ourselves against the rusty pile that 
loomed up before us out of the storm. Without a word Mother fell on her knees 
and began frantically to dig a cave-like space in the damp sawdust, shoring it 
up as she did so with planks, old roots and stumps. In minutes she had a cavity 
big enough for us to huddle in. Crawling in after me she pulled a large tree 
branch behind her to close off the entrance to our hideaway. Without losing 
another minute she began to take inventory of the pockets of Dad’s mackinaw: 
“a penknife, tobacco pouch, couple of bent nails,” her voice was beginning to 
match the frantic search of her fingers as she laid each item on a length of 
board in front of our crouched figures, “kerchief, string, a rusty bolt ... anda 
spent shotgun shell ... oh, Mickey, Daddy always carries matches ... you know 
he does, don’t you, because he is always having to re-light his pipe! I’ll look 
again. Perhaps I missed something.” 


As we huddled closer together, for courage as much as warmth, hardly 
daring to move for fear we would dislodge our precarious perch, she re-counted 
and re-examined the items gleaned from the mackinaw. Nothing changed the 
outcome. There were no matches. 


“Never mind, dear. For now we are fairly well covered and the storm will 
blow itself out very soon. Anyway, in no time at all Daddy will find us.” 

“But Mummy, if Daddy and Bernard come to find us, they'll get lost too!” 
I cried. “And they won’t see us under the sawdust!” 


“Even if they can’t see us, Bootsie and King will be able to ferret us out like 
they were hunting squirrels. You'll see, dear! Now, what will we do while we wait 
to be rescued? My, we are having an adventure aren’t we?” Her attempt at 
laughter didn’t mask the fear that caused her fingers to tally and re-tally the 
“matchless” store of items from Dad’s unproductive jacket pockets. 


Her prediction that the storm would soon abate did not appear to be in 
harmony with nature’s forecast. Mother turned her back to our shelter’s 
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opening, the better to shield me as the undiminishing fury of the wind sent 
sawdust-laden gusts in on top of us, filling our mouths and rasping against our 
eyes. 

“Lean against me, dear, and keep your eyes closed. We can do nothing but 
wait and pray until we are found. “The Lord is my Shepherd,” she began, “I 
shall not want ... say it with me, Mickey,” she urged. I joined her, my voice 
muffled against her shoulder ... “He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul.” 


Her calm recitation of the familiar words somehow seemed to lessen the 
savagery of the elements. As time passed, the cubicle that held our two huddled 
forms became like a tiny cathedral filled with her fervent supplications to the 
God she unquestioningly knew would save us. It seemed so quiet in our cell I 
even imagined I heard a sound rise above the wild wind. 


“Mummy, listen! The dogs ... I think I can hear the dogs barking. Oh, you 
were right! Bootsie and King have found us!” 

- Within moments the dogs’ snouts were pushing 
through the sawdust now piled high in our door 
space. Bootsie, with her front feet flying, was 
digging us out, and King was off into the storm 
barking a directional signal to the horses, who 
were quickly being reined to a halt by their riders 
in front of our self-made prison. Warm milk 
laced with brandy from a thermos was coaxed 
down our throats before we were extradited from 
our burrow and wrapped in warm blankets. 


“My God, oh my God, Alma! Until the dogs dug you out we were prepared 
for the worst, weren’t we, Bernard?” 


“That’s true, Alma. What a relief to see you are both all right!” 
“Mummy said Bootsie and King would find us, Daddy!” 





“Thank the Lord for them, and you two men-o-mine on your stalwart 
rescue steeds. Oh, Jack, my dear, I was careless to have put all of us at risk! You 
warned me! Whatever would have happened to us if you hadn’t come this way? 
And all for the sake of a few pine cones!” 
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“It was just as negligent of me not to stop you from going,” Dad replied as 
he helped her up onto Ol’ Bill’s saddle, jumping up to sit behind her, the reins 
in his hand, his arms around her. “But then, when was I ever able to dissuade 
you when you’d made up your mind?” he said as he hugged her. 


“Come on Mickey,” Bernard called to me. “Get up on my horse. Don’t 
worry. I’ll be right behind you so you won’t fall.” 


“Mummy, Mummy, our pine cones! Don’t forget our pine cones!” | 
shouted. 


“After all we've been through, you still want them, do you dear? Well, I 
suppose we'll take them along as a vivid reminder to me to be more sensible in 
the future.” 


The saddle bags now held the controversial cones, and we were heading the 
horses homeward, side by side through the abating storm. My father spoke to 
all of us. 

“The one comforting thought, Alami, through all the fear I held for your 
safety, was the fact that I knew you had worn my old Mac’ with the matches in 
the pockets. In the extreme circumstance that we hadn’t found you, you could 
have had a great fire going!” 

“But Jack,” Mother’s voice was incredulous. “I searched and turned your 
coat pockets inside out. There were no matches anywhere! That is why I was 
truly terrified.” 

“That’s true, Daddy. We really looked!” Dad took a deep breath before 
replying. 

“My God, Alma. Here I was, assuming you knew I always keep matches in 
the spent shotgun cartridge in that mackinaw pocket. The cartridge shell keeps 
the matches dry!” 

“Oh Jack,” she cried. “You poor man. What a foolish, foolish woman you 
have for a wife!” 
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Chapter Eight 
“Will they hear me 


if | shout?” 





last and the late autumn sunshine soon dispelled almost all the 
frightening thoughts of our near peril. One thing the storm had 
succeeded in producing was a hastening of what Dad referred to as “snuggin’- 
in” time. In preparation for mountain winter temperatures that sometimes 
threatened to blast the bottoms out of the thermometers, everything had to be... 
piled high, 
boarded closed, 
shimmed shut, 
wedged tight, 
banked against, 
puttied over, 
battened down, 

shored up and ... 

chocked full! 

The cellar coalbin was black with great lumps of dormant, slumbering heat: 
anthracite or bituminous coal from nearby mines just waiting to be shovelled 
into the rapacious mouth of the furnace at the first meaningful dip of the 
thermometer. Whatever time Dad and Bernard had been able to spare from 
summer’s priority chores found them cutting and stacking cordwood onto the 
flatbed wagon and driving it, via the team, into Invermere to sell or barter. 


A s predicted by the oldtimers, the snow from the freak storm didn’t 
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(One year, Dad exchanged cords of firewood for a few months of piano lessons 
for me from the local music teacher, Miss Beaudecker). Whatever was left was 
stacked into our own wood shed, cut to proper cookstove and fireplace lengths, 
for use according to Almanac predictions which threatened to make 
hibernating beings of us all! . 


Mysteriously timed, it seemed, to these pressured winter survival 
preparations, came what I personally considered the official beginning of the 
Christmas season: the arrival, by mail, of the fall and winter issue of the 
Eaton’s Department Store mail order catalogue. There was an unspoken ritual 
in our house that went along with the arrival of this brilliant Book of Treasures. 
Returning home from one of his weekly horseback treks to Invermere, my 
father carefully removed the precious catalogue from his saddle bag. Calling, 
“Hey you two dears, your favourite book is here!” he deposited it with the rest 
of the mail on the kitchen table. Mother, dusting her hands powdery with bread 
flour, or perhaps just giving the handle of the cream separator a final spin, 
would leave her chores. Smiling at my father, she would pull the creaky kitchen 
rocker closer to the warmth of the stove. 


“You two ladies enjoy yourselves, now. I’ll take care of the chores this time, 
Mickey-Mike,” said Dad. 

So I stood by the table, giddy with excitement, waiting for Mother’s signal. 
Seated now, with a cup of tea within reach, she first held the pages near enough 
to smell their newly-minted fragrance. “Umm,” she would say. “How I dearly 
love the smell of new books. Come on, Mickey dear. Let’s look at this book of 
wonders together.” 


Then snuggled against her with the snapping-crisp pages open between us, 
she quickly by-passed the fashionable ladies’ wear section, as if the idea of a new 
dress or a warm winter coat had never occurred to her. With bubbling 
enthusiasm that matched my own, she fanned the magical pages like a 
conjurer’s card trick, stopping only when we reached the section I had been 
awaiting all year, the one marked ... dolls// 

Each year, before the old catalogue was relegated to what my father jokingly 
referred to as the Houses of Parliament, I spent hours removing the pages and 
cutting out complete families, fully clothed in my own designs. I would rarely 
see my mother devouring the pages like I did, and if she did, it was only to 
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check out the long woolen underwear for the coming cold weather, or winter 
boots for me. She would then lay the book aside and pick up the sweater she 
was knitting out of wool reclaimed from old garments for my father’s 
Christmas present. 


“It is our secret, Mickey,” she cautioned as she hid the garment under a 
towel every time she heard Dad’s footsteps on the porch. Of course, I could 
keep a secret about as long as it took to tell me one, so Dad spent the next 
weeks pretending he didn’t know what was happening to mother’s handiwork 
every time he entered the room. Mother, on the other hand, had to play possum 
about the cookbook rack that was being fashioned for her in the toolshed. I, of 
course, the Keeper of Secrets, thought I had everything very much under 
control! 


But as much as I wished Christmas would come tomorrow, there were still 
three more months to wait. In the meantime, my summer hiatus at an end, 
grade two via the correspondence method was facing me. New scribblers were 
carefully chosen from Miss Gladys Pitt’s General Store in Invermere, with 
particular attention paid to the ones that had horses on the covers. HB2 pencils 
came next, to be sharpened later at my father’s desk, where I could whirl the 
handle on his pencil sharpener until the points of those new pencils threatened 
like daggers. Then, as a treat to mark the beginning of a brand new school 
grade, I was allowed the luxury of choosing a wooden pencil holder with a slide 
top that doubled as a ruler. I did my new lessons as before, at the kitchen table 
with my dear teacher stirring barley soup on the stove while explaining the 
mysteries of higher learning to her ever-reluctant student. 


“Now, Mickey. You must pay attention. Say the times tables as you 
memorized them, starting with the twos,” she admonished as she slid from my 
reach the exercise book with the multiplication tables clearly printed on the 
back. “When we have finished today’s arithmetic lesson, we will read another 
chapter from The Stars and their Mysteries, and if tonight is clear, we will go 
outside and look for more of the constellations we have been reading about.” 

That was enough to get my mind back to the subject at hand, for, Black 
Beauty aside, books about the stars were my favourites. That night, as promised, 
under a brilliant sky, Mother pointed again to the already familiar Big Dipper, 
Orion, Pegasus. As we strained our eyes upward, making sure to “wish upon any 
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falling star”, she pointed to a milky cluster of stars twinkling like Christmas 
tinsel in the northern sky. “Those are called the Pleiades’, dear, and Mummy 
truly believes that is where your wee brothers are in Heaven, and that they are 
watching us and smiling even now as we look up.” 


“Will they hear me if I shout, Mummy?” 


“We can’t be sure, but let’s try anyway, shall we? You go first and then we'll 
say goodnight to them together.” I cupped my hands around my mouth and let 
go with my best backyard yell. 


“Hello, Sonny! Hello, Gray! This is Mickey and I’m your little sister. Can 
you see us through your window in the sky?” 

“I’m sure they can, dear girlie. Now, we must go in. It’s getting chilly.” With 
our arms around each other we said our good-byes softly in the starlight. 

Along with the resumption of my school studies, Mother took on the added 
task of training the voice she hopefully believed I possessed. Her own musical 
genius, both vocal and instrumental, had been established years before in 
Montreal. When we lived in Cranbrook her participation in church choirs, 
choral groups and community concerts was well documented in the local, 
widely-read paper, the Cranbrook Courier, with Fred Smyth, the editor, her most 
ardent fan. 


Her musical fame also preceded her to the Valley. Whenever it was made 
known that she would make the trip in from the ranch on a Sunday morning 
to sing at the eleven o’clock service in Invermere, appropriately garbed in 
tasselled black mortarboard and gown, the Reverend Stanford would find his 
peaceful Anglican Church filled to standing room only. 

TI sang at the Legion dinner at the Invermere Hotel a few 
weeks ago, and I was very wonderfully applauded. It was 
nice to meet old friends and give them the best I had to 
give. 


'S The Pleiades (meaning doves) are a cluster of seven sparkling stars which are part of the 
constellation of Taurus the Bull. Legend has it that they were a family of sisters who were 
transformed into doves by Zeus so they could fly into the sky to escape from the hunter Orion. Ed. 
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She took little credit for her talent, saying it was a “gift from God to be used 
to His glory”, but she was not above singing along with my Dad at home, to 
one of his cylindrical record acquisitions called J Learned about Women from Her! 


“Your mother has the most marvellous musical talent, Mickey. She has 
what is known as “perfect pitch”.'* He went on to explain this phenomenon to 
me after our return from a triumphant community concert at which mother 
was the star performer. 


“Do you know, I have seen her come home from watching an operatic 
performance in Montreal, and sit down at her own piano afterward to play and 
sing, by ear, the entire evening’s repertoire! We both have such plans for you 
to follow her musical lead, if that is what you want as you grow older.” My 
impassioned rendition of Ol’ Black Joe delivered from a high foothold on the 
implement shed roof was, to my mother at least, an encouraging indication 
that, given sufficient training, I could become another Lily Pons, or at least a 
second Jeanette MacDonald. 


Many years later, my voice did, in fact, become somewhat notable, for I was 
known on more than one occasion to bring an entire barroom to its collective, 
if inebriated feet, with a raunchy rendition of Won’cha Come Home Bill Bailey? 
a la Sophie Tucker. Not quite, I regret, what my parents had in mind for me 
when, standing in the ranch living room with Mother at the piano, I trilled the 
ah-h-h-h’s and the me-me-me-me’s up and down the scales with my back 
ramrod straight, my hands held diva-like in front of me, trying to expand 
something mother called my diaphragm. Hand-in-glove with these musical 
appreciation sessions were elocution lessons, usually given in the evenings when 
Dad would be a willing audience to my soul-rending version of Tennyson’s The 
Charge of the Light Brigade and Crossing the Bar or, his favourite, Jf by Kipling. 
It always ended with something lightweight such as Edward Lear’s The Owl and 
the Pussycat. 


“Pronounce the word endings clearly and sharply dear, even if it seems false 
to you,” Mother would coach from the far end of the dining room. “You must 


' Perfect pitch is a musical phenomenon occurring in approximately 1 out of every 10,000 people. It 
is the ability to distinguish and identify a given musical note without needing a second tone for 
comparison; many people with perfect pitch can also sing a note at its proper pitch without being 
given a reference note on a musical instrument. Ed. 
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remember we are pretending this is an auditorium, and your words must be 
heard at the far end of the room. And bear in mind the Prunes, Prisms, and 
Pears exercise we learned yesterday, so your words will be nicely rounded.” So 
I dutifully pursed my lips, rounded my vowels and spat out my ending t’s and 
ing’s, all the while desperately hoping I would never, ever, have to face an 
audience of more than two! 


At these recitation sessions Bernard could sometimes be prevailed upon to 
do something profound from Shakespeare, or from Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky, 
with its “brillig slithy toves” and “Jubjub birds that sat in Tumtum trees”, that 
invariably sent me into such giggling fits that the night’s entertainment was 
bound to end early! Months later, before he finally left us, Bernard did write 
“something profound by Shakespeare” in my autograph book: 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
William Shakespeare 
Hamlet, Act I, Scene Il 

My preference, of course, would have been for something more 
contemporary, such as “Roses are red, violets are blue, don’t forget me, I won’t 
forget you”, or words to that effect! 


But I was a grown woman before I fully understood the wisdom of those 
mighty words he had penned for me all those years before. 
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Chapter Nine 


“Mulligan Stew” 





Halloween preparations brought October to a close and Christmas one 
month nearer. The designated Jack-o-Lantern, ripening to a burnished amber 
in the root cellar, was now on the kitchen table awaiting my father’s penknife 
artistry. As he worked, the enormous pumpkin became a grinning, gap-toothed 
symbol of welcome to be placed at dusk, candle-lit, in the living room window. 
Its beacon would guide our supper guest, Jim Dilworth, bearing a lard pail full 
of his famous Mulligan stew’, across the lower fields from his trapper’s cabin 
near Goldie Creek. 


In the bedroom I was being transformed into a pirate, with overalls tucked 
into black rubber boots, and a formidable patch over one eye. Next, a fierce 
coal-drawn mustache, a rakish red kerchief, and a gold curtain ring looped 
around my ear completed the ensemble. With a gunny sack for loot slung over 
my shoulder and the dogs at my heels, I set out over winter’s first significant 
carpet of snow on my trick-or-treat rounds. Invermere’s goblins and elves had 
whole neighbourhoods to call on. I had only two ports-o-call. Arranging my 
most threatening pirate look, I banged my fist on the back porch door, calling 
“Halloween Apples!!” 


'7 Mulligan stew was a concoction containing pretty much everything but the kitchen sink, including, 
in a trapper’s case, catches from his trapline. Ed. 
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The door was opened by a Fairy Queen who looked remarkably like my 
mother dressed in the dining room lace curtains! 


“You must sing for us, Mr. Pirate,” said she, pulling me into the warmth of 
the kitchen as she placed homemade peanut brittle and caramel apples into my 
sack. 


One chorus of Asleep in the Deep appeared to be sufficient payment for 
goods received, so I whistled up the dogs and headed along the side of the house 
through the raspberry canes and up the front veranda steps to my second stop. 


I was greeted this time by a bent, bewhiskered old man who was smoking 
my father’s pipe! He banged his cane on the porch floor in time to my 
rendition of Bobby Shafio’s Gone to Sea as he added peanuts and four penny 
lollipops to my booty bag. 

“Well done, Pirate Dundirk of DowDee,” he laughed. “Come along in now 
and have some cocoa by the fire.” 


As I dumped my sack of sugary treats by the fireplace, I noted the dining 
room curtains were back on their rod, and in place of the whiskery, bent old 
man, it was my father who was adding logs to the embers and tamping a fresh- 
cut plug into his pipe. 

Winter’s firm November grip reduced somewhat the time spent on outdoor 
chores, so both Mother and Dad used the few hours gained to write, each in 
their own particular style. Hers was poetic and lyrical, scribbled on used 
envelopes and saved grocery bags. The final draft was then carefully typed, 
double spaced, using Dad’s trusty old Remington, onto the precious sheets of 
Bond sent to her by her brother Monty. The Cranbrook Courier featured her 
homey poetry and weekly correspondent comments on Valley events, and The 
National Home Monthly published her delightful short stories. 

.As regards my own interests, I sold five yarns last year 
to the National Home magazine in Winnipeg. They 
inform me they can use more and will be glad to see any 
manuscripts I may have on hand.,And with the $10 the 
Courier paid me for one of my stories, I was able to 
replenish the coal bin and the pantry. I am going to try 
to sell more material. It all helps! 
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Dad typed his creative thoughts by a speedy two fingered pick-and-peck 
method directly onto the old Rem’s keys. His descriptive narrative, based on his 
personal war and police experiences, found publisher’s acceptance as well. Their 
combined idea of Heaven would have been to make a living this way, but it was 
not to be for either of them. 


Armistice Day, November 11, dawned to a world iced with hoar frost. 
Following five a.m. chores and a quick breakfast, we bundled and tucked 
ourselves into the team-drawn box sleigh and headed into town. I was squatted 
like a sitting hen on the hay-strewn floor, with heated rocks under the blanket 
at my feet. My parents sat close together on the bouncy seat, under wool wraps, 
singing hymns to the accompaniment of sleigh bells. Mother leaned down to 
speak to me. 


“Mickey, I am going to visit with Auntie Seaton’® while you and Daddy and 
Uncle Bill attend the service at the Cenotaph.” 


“Remember when we lived in Cranbrook, Mickey-Mike?” Dad said. “You 
marched in the Armistice parade down Main Street right along with me and the 
other veterans?” 


“And you rode me on your shoulder Daddy, when I got too tired to march!” 


“Speaking of being too tired,” said Mother, as we finally arrived at the front 
gate, “that is the reason I am staying with Auntie Seaton today instead of going 
with you two. After all, Daddy could hardly boost me up on his shoulder if I 
got too tired, could he?” We laughed with her at this bit of nonsense as we left 
her seated at the Seaton’s kitchen table with tea, hot scones and honey. 


The plaintive lament of the bagpipes drew us to the Village Cenotaph. 
Winter sun ricocheted from the new snow to glint on the veterans’ proudly- 
worn medals, and onto misty tears shed for long-lost comrades. I held my 
father’s hand as we quietly recited, along with the Reverend Stanford, the 
stirring words of John McRae’s In Flanders Fields. Then all heads were bowed for 
the customary two minutes of silent tribute to those brave men who had given 
their lives for their country. As the lone trumpet call of The Last Post faded into 


'8 The Seatons were close friends who had become like family to the Paxtons, hence the honourary 
titles of “aunt” and “uncle”. Ed. 
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the noonday brightness, the crowd gradually dispersed, some perhaps to regroup 
to hoist a pint or two in camaraderie and memory. 
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Chapter Ten 
“A brighter 


pathway ... “ 





Ithough Bernard now had temporary work as a caretaker at the Lady 

Elizabeth Bruce Memorial Hospital” in Invermere, he still found 

time in the late fall and early winter to help Dad search the thick 
forests surrounding our twenty-six acres for perfect specimens of fir and spruce 
to supply the burgeoning Christmas tree market. Each tree had to be straight, 
symmetrical and bushy to be included in the growing stacks of trees piled high 
beside nearby Athelmere’s log railway station, waiting to be hauled to 
continent-wide markets. 


At the end of the yearly commercial venture, a day was put aside to search 
for our own special Christmas tree. If the saleable tree criterion was perfection 
itself, our own had to be the “ultimate” to meet the Paxton’s elevated standards. 
As we pushed our way through the underbrush Dad called out, “Stick close to 
one another, you two, I don’t want anyone getting lost again!” 


Finally, after discounting tree after tree for being too spindly or too hard 
to retrieve, we, almost in chorus, agreed on what was “absolute perfection” in 


'? Robert Randolph Bruce was a wealthy British mining engineer who became Lieutenant-Governor 
of British Columbia. In 1914, he built Pynelogs, now an historic log building on the shores of Lake 
Windermere, for his wife, Lady Elizabeth Norcott of England. Sadly, Lady Elizabeth become ill and 
died before the house was completed; she is buried on the grounds. In 1937, Mr. Bruce donated the 
building to the community; it served as the Lady Elizabeth Bruce Memorial Hospital until 1956. It is 
now the Valley's cultural centre, with an art gallery featuring local artists, concerts and lectures. Ed. 
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trees. It stood alone in a sweep of snow, its graceful branches iced in frost, 
seeming to beckon us. 


“Pull your sleigh over here, Mickey,” Dad shouted. “I think our search is 
over!” 


The countdown to Christmas continued. The tree, propped up on the back 
porch, awaited its season of glory. Inside the house, other pertinent preparations 
were being wedged in with the daily chores. Cherished decorations were 
retrieved from the attic and spiced suet pudding, studded with raisins and grated 
carrots, steamed gently on the back of the stove. Part of the daily batch of bread 
dough was braided and formed into enticing shapes. Packages arriving with 
intriguing post marks were squirrelled away beyond my ever-inquisitive reach. 


“Your special Christmas task is ready for you, dear,” Mother said early one 
morning. Her wedding gift of “good silver” was spread on a clean flour sack on 
the kitchen table. Wielding an old toothbrush dipped in cold stove ash, I 
attacked my cleaning chore with growing excitement, chamois-polishing each 
finished utensil and candlestick to a holiday gleam worthy of its honoured place 
on the lace-covered dining room table. 


“The silver looks absolutely lovely, dear ... and you’ve made the sooty old 
lamp chimneys sparkle too. With Bernard away, it is so good of you and Daddy 
to do double-duty to help me with my chores, especially since my funny old 
shoulder seems to misbehave quite a lot lately.” 


She smiled, but as she spoke she massaged the offending part as if trying to 
reach some unseen core of fire. In my childish anticipation of the Big Day, any 
change in mother’s condition had gone unnoticed. But now, as I cleared away 
my work area, I thought about her seldom-mentioned distress, of the increased 
number of doctor visits, as well as the extra chores Dad and I had taken over 
without making it seem unusual, and I felt my own feared herd of elephants 
lumber out of hiding to place their collective weight once more on my chest. 
Mother’s only concession to all this was, “Just let me rest awhile, you two dears, 
and I'll be right as rain.” 


* & 


If there was any doubt at all that Christmas Eve was finally here, the 
December calendar presented the undisputed proof. Every night since 
Halloween, red crayon in hand and with meticulous care, I had dispensed with 
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each passing date on the countdown to December 24. The tree that had waited 
patiently on the back porch was now proudly upright in a pail full of damp 
sand in front of the living room window, gloriously festooned with ... 


reams of paper chains, 
yards of saved antique lace, 
mother’s crocheted snowflakes and stars, 
carefully preserved glittery ropes of slightly tarnished tinsel, 
and, of course, the hard-won pine cones. 


High on the tree top in her yearly place of honour, the fairy “Silverwings””’ 
already reigned! This tiny celluloid Kewpie doll, tenderly kept through the years 
for me, had presided over every Christmas festivity since my brothers’ first 
Christmases. 


Silverwing’s robe of ivory brocade edged in filigree lace fell from her fragile 
arms in gentle folds over the upper tree branches. Her tinsel tiara, with its 
crown jewels pilfered from mother’s trinket box, winked down at us, and a 
cardboard silver star adorned the tip of the magic wand held in her tiny hand. 
Gossamer wings shone like finely spun webs against their forest green 
background of boughs. 


Circling the tree base sat my collection of dolls, perky ribbon bows in their 
hair and their sweet faces turned toward the fireplace, so as not to miss Santa’s 
long-awaited descent down the chimney. Try as I might, I was never able to stay 
awake until that mystical moment, so only my dolls were privy to ... the biggest 
secret in the world\ As we were so remote from contact with other children, who 
would surely have eroded my implicit belief in Jolly Old St. Nick’s existence, 
my faith in him remained absolute. 


That unassailable childlike faith, however, was not to remain for long. 
Unknown to meas I lay trembling with excitement under my counterpane, this 
would be the last Christmas I would hear my father’s yearly efforts to emulate 
reindeer sleigh bells ringing through the snapping cold Christmas sky as the 
driver “so lively and quick” landed his team with much scrunching and pawing 
on our roof. Inevitably I would race to the window for a glimpse of a black 


20 See Part II for the complete text of Alma’s Sikerwings story. Ed. 
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boot ... or at least a sleigh runner ... but I 
had to be satisfied with just a drift of snow 
falling from the roof. With this reassurance ATTENTION 
that Santa had once more followed Dad’s SANTA! 
directional sign at the Toby Canyon Mickey Paxton 
crossroad, and knowing that he would only lives this way 
descend the chimney if I was asleep, I 
hugged Marmalade and drifted into 
slumber. Mother's contented words express 
her hopes for the future: 





We spent a very happy Christmas. .Attended service 
Christmas morning in Christ Church in Invermere, then 
went home to our own fireside and a plain but tasty 
dinner of kidney stew. Sang Christmas carols and 
hymns in the evening and I thanked God for his many 
blessings before retiring. Friends were exceedingly 
generous this Christmas, and Mickey was the recipient of 
many lovely gifts. She is such a quaint, funny child. 


Tonight we had New Year's Eve supper in front of a fire 
in the forest while Daddy was hauling and piling wood. 
It was lovely under the stars and Mickey rolled herself 
against her two police dogs and her cat which followed 
us and went to sleep. 


I've now had my bath, written one or two thank you 
letters, and after closing this page must away to bed by 
the side of dear John Gray Paxton. To him especially I 
would have this year a happy one, bright with promise 
that the worst is over and a brighter pathway ahead. 
To my friends I would bring the fulfilment of their 
desires. I have many friends and good ones they are. To 
my Darling Mickey I wish sunshine! Sunshine in her 
heart always and in her own childish world, and dear 
God, keep her sweet! 


A happy, happy New Year to my house, and to us all. 
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Chapter Eleven 


Epilogue 





worsening illness and the need for me to attend the local school 

meant a move into Windermere. The following eighteen months 
were not easy ones, despite the heady excitement of actual neighbours and new 
friends within walking distance. 


T= New Year was the last we were to spend on the ranch. Mother’s 


Until she had to go into hospital, Mother continued with unflagging 
enthusiasm to take on new projects: under her auspices the annual Christmas 
pageant achieved a professional lustre that was talked about for miles around, 
and her music continued to delight all who heard it. 


The final phase of her brief life: the hospital room, the doctors, my 
overwhelming sense of fear and loss are etched in my memory. Mostly, I 
remember the day my father took me for a walk in the shadowy woods below 
our little house and said, “I’ve brought Mummy home, dear, but she can’t talk 
to us anymore. She has gone on ahead of us and, as she believed, is with her 
angels in heaven.” 


For many years, only a juniper bush, planted by my father, marked her 
grave. Years later, the grandchildren she never knew erected a hand-carved 
granite memorial in her honour. But her true legacy lies in the memories her 
name evokes, in the love for her that I know still exists in the hearts of all who 
knew her, and in the words of her diaries which she left to guide me a lifetime. 


x ke 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Paxton, 
Montreal, Quebec, 1919 





Jack in his Mountie uniform, a true animal lover 
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“Priceless treasures laid away” 
Sonny and Gray’s gravesite, Empress, Alberta 





Jack holding Sonny, 
Empress, Alberta, circa 1924 





Alma holding Mickey at 7 months, 
October 1929 Nes aa 
Alma with Mickey at 3 years, 1932 









Ranch house, 1935 


View from the front window of the ranch house, 1935 Jack and Alma, 1935 











Mickey and her “stalwart defense against things that go bump in the night” 
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Hauling water from the creek 





Boots and King 








Mickey and a visiting friend, 1936 





Plowing the raspberries 
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Jack, Bernard, and Jim Dilworth 








Bernard and Mickey briefly “bury the hatchet” 
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Alma’s last Sunday school pageant 
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“Contentment in 
excess of 
loneliness” 


Following are letters written by Jack Paxton to Alma's brother Monty and 
his wife Florence, who were living in Montreal, Quebec. 


Windermere, B.C. 
July 28, 1939 
Dear Monty and Flo: 


This is hastily and briefly written to let you know immediately that 
dear Alma is at rest. The end came peacefully at 10:15 yesterday. 


Whilst her loss is tremendous and will leave a void in my life, Iam 
nevertheless conscious of a feeling of content that at last her suffering 
is over. She was not the one to tell of the mental and physical torture 
she experienced. Only I can know that. 


This is written beside her body as it lies in the home she loved 
dearly and on her face there is an expression of calm and contentment 
with the hint of her old-time smile of pure happiness. To have it so, I 
also can feel content. God Bless her. She will be placed away at 8 p.m. 
today. 

Mickey has had ten weeks without Mummy and this fact has 
helped in her acceptance of the present situation. 


Faithfully, John G. Paxton 
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Windermere, B.C. 
Feb. 4, 1940 


Dear Monty and Flo: 


I cannot hope to ever be forgiven for neglecting you all this time. 
The thing is that literally I am unable to find the time for writing. 
Perhaps a little pen picture of the actual present will make this more 
understandable. 


It is 11:45 p.m. and I am commencing to put a mass of fact into 
about 2,000 words of readable English and have it mailed by 11:30 
tomorrow morning. Meanwhile Mickey must be got off to school, the 
house tidied up, a supply of wood cut and her lunch ready at 12 noon. 
Somewhere in amongst these tasks I must contrive to secure some 
sleep, and I am also likely to be called on at 8 a.m. to go out on some 
emergency job on the highway, which, if it occurs, I cannot afford to 
refuse. In addition to this I have taken on the job of enumerator for 
the community re the coming election and must put in this week at 
that task. Thus is my time occupied and honestly, there is not even 
time to telephone my friends. I rang one up today, in order to get some 
news for the press, for the first time since the New Year. 


This is all too wearisome to give you any more of it. I merely 
outlined the foregoing to show that I am not wilfully negligent. I 
finally persuaded Mickey to a get a letter written to cousin Jim today 
and am stealing time to scribble this to you. 

Mickey, poor child, is somewhat bewildered. I make quite a few 
demands on her and she helps wonderfully so it has really been 
difficult for her to get down to letter writing but I do manage to get 
her started once in a while and today it was Jim’s turn. 
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Between us we are gradually getting things systematized so that 
she can perform some of the lighter household tasks and still get time 
for play as well as school. Gradually this is being arranged and in 
due course I will be able to entrust a certain amount to her and thus 
give myself time for extra things. 

Mickey's training, apart from school, necessarily had to be rather 
neglected during the past year and I have been faced with the job of 
breaking her in. 


Now if I permit myself I shall go on and my news editing won't 
be done, so I must quit. 


I thank you both sincerely for the Xmas money order. It was very 
very fine of you and the most sensible way to send a gift. I am late in 
acknowledgement and there a few others that I have not yet 
acknowledged. I hope you received the card I scribbled on at Xmas. 


Life without Alma is chaos. Mickey is the one hope, comfort and 
responsibility that makes it bearable. Without her I would not wish to 
continue living. There would be no reason or sense to it. 


Again I wish to thank you both for your offer regarding her. I 
rather think that the time will come when you will have her. At present 
it would be quite out of the question financially and also from an 
emotional and sentimental viewpoint. 


Before closing, however, I would like to say that I have written a 
letter to be opened by the President of the local Legion branch in the 
event of my death. This letter directs and requests the Legion to get in 
touch with you and arrange for Mickey to be sent to you. I wish to 
acquaint you with my wishes in this regard and know that should 
such an event occur, you would love her and care for her well. 
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Pending such an emergency and granted a certain amount of luck 
I am looking forward to sending her to you in due course as soon as 
circumstances permit and it seems the right time for it. This, of course, 
would be on a visit basis. A visit that might stretch indefinitely, 
depending on how all of us view the situation. Before that can occur, 
though, I must discuss this at greater length. Meanwhile, keep this 
letter as my earnestly expressed wish. 


God bless you and yours. 
Faithfully, 
John G. Paxton 


PS Had a visit from Bernard Blishen, Monty and Alma’s cousin, at 
New Year. He is in the Navy and expects to go to Halifax. I told him 
to look you up in that case and in any event to write to you. 


Jack 
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Windermere, B.C. 
April 13, 1940 
Dear Monty and Flo: 


This is not really a reply to your last letter, nor is it, in itself, 
complete. I have been harassed by numerous worries and have not 
been able yet to write you fully. I will, however, throw other things into 
the discard and write you fully in the next few days. This hurried note 
is to deal only with one - very important - subject and, for now at least, 
very briefly at that. 


Recent developments have shown me very plainly and 
unmistakably that the struggle that Alma and I have carried on for 
years is not only to continue but to be intensified. I will not go into 
details in this letter, just ask you take my word for it. I have known 
for a long time that I was playing a losing game, but I had hoped to 
find a temporary shelter from the economic storm that would permit 
me to, later, launch out afresh. 


I am now convinced that such is not to be and whilst I'am quite 
prepared to face whatever conditions may arise, I would like to save 
Mickey from their consequences. I have thought over this subject, 
worried over it, prayed over it all winter and finally decided that 
Mickey's interests would be best served by letting her come to you if 
you are still willing to receive her in your home. 


I had hoped that, if such action were to be taken, it would be when 
I was so placed that I could guarantee to contribute regularly and 
generously to her support and could also see her frequently, but find 
that I must attempt to make arrangements with you without any such 
guarantee, just my own word that every endeavour will be made in 
those directions. 
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The resolve to write to you in this fashion has not been taken 
lightly. The width of a continent between us at my age and condition 
of penury - you know what that probably means. 


Well, there is the way the matter stands and the two questions that 
now remain ate: Is your offer to take her still open¢ and Can you find 
the money to pay her fare¢ The latter question is very difficult to ask 
but the little that comes into my hands is all required for our food etc. 
and I have not a cent of surplus. 


I quite understand that if Mickey comes to you she will come to all 
intents and purposes as though she were your own daughter. Our 
positions would be reversed. Monty would be her Daddy and I shall 
be in the position of uncle. I had hoped to be able to mould her 
character and shape her destiny in accordance with my plans for her, 
but that is something else I shall have to abandon. I shall still hope 
that my suggestions along these lines will, from time to time, be given 
consideration. 


I have told Mickey that there is a possibility of her coming to you 
and she ts all excited and anticipating the event with great joy. I have, 
of course, refrained from presenting the matter as it will affect me. 

Please excuse the seeming brusqueness of this, I have to write it 
and mail it whilst the resolve is hot. If I delay I might weaken. There 
are only a few minutes to mail closing time, not sufficient for further 
reflection or procrastination. Will anxiously await your reply. 

Meanwhile the love of a distracted father will accompany this letter 
and if my daughter eventually follows it, that love will be forever 
implanted in your home. 

Faithfully, 
John G, Paxton 
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(Letter from Monty to Jack) 
April 18, 1940 
Dear Jack: 


After giving your letter a lot of thought, | don’t see Jack how you 
could have done otherwise in making the decision you have made. 
Do not think for one moment that we here do not appreciate what a 
sacrifice it will be on your part, at the same time | earnestly think that 
with Flo’s love and devotion showered on her she could not help but 
grow into the kind of little girl you would like her to be. 


Naturally your suggestions and your wishes will be given first 
consideration but | want you to know now that both Don and Jim 
respect Flo and | and are very obedient and therefore when Mickey 
comes into our home we know she will fit in perfectly with our routine. 


For an example, we have bed hours for the kids, they are quite 
lenient, but when half past seven comes Jimmy knows that the day is 
over for him and no coaxing will get him extra time. Of course with 
Mickey being a little older this time will be extended, but we realize 
that early to bed and meals on time etc. is the foundation for healthy 
brains and bodies. 


| am just mentioning this Jack to let you know that we consider our 
children first in everything as they are priceless treasures. 


Now to get on with the arrangements that | am making at this end. 
| have found out that the local train going through Lake Windermere 
passes there on Wednesdays only, making connections with the main 
line at Golden. | have therefore wired you to-day to make 
arrangements for Mickey to leave on the 7 a.m. train next Wednesday 
April 24". Tickets, berth, and meals on train will be wired to you 
through the C.P.R. and should arrive there not later than Monday 
22"°. | am also enclosing a money order for five dollars which may 
help a bit in probably allowing you to accompany her as far as Golden 
where she changes trains. 
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| am buying accommodation direct for her with an upper berth, | 
also have a few friends with the C.P.R. here and you can rest assured 
that instructions will be forwarded to the different conductors on the 
train to make Mickey’s trip a happy and safe one. 


Mickey will have a room all to herself. Schooling arrangements will 
be made for her at the Lachine High School which is directly across 
the road from us and which is considered one of the best schools in 
the Province. Don’t worry in any way about clothes, Flo is looking 
after everything in that line and you tell her that she will step into a 
home where her cousins Jimmy and Donnie are loving her a lot 
already without ever seeing her, and that there are quite a few little 
girls of her own age near us who will make very good little 
companions for her. 


Now Jack, if these arrangements go through as anticipated we will 
expect a wire collect from you the day she boards the train. This is 
necessary so that we can meet her, and also make her trip as happy 
as possible through contact with the different conductors on her train. 


| do not think there is anything else to write about now but | think 
that if we are going to take this action it should be done immediately 
for everybody’s good. This is the reason | am putting all my efforts 
into getting her here as soon as we can. Like you | like to strike while 
the iron is hot. 

| only wish that | had enough of this world’s goods to bring you 
along with Mickey, but this is an impossibility, and | doubt very much 
if you could do any better after being transplanted here with the 
unsettled state of affairs now existing. 


With my heartfelt consideration and love for Sister's Husband and 
hoping that all clouds are not grey but will eventually show their silver 
lining. 

Very sincerely, 
Monty 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAMS 


Am making all arrangements for Mickey to leave Windermere 
Wednesday next April 24" STOP Fare, berth and meals will be 
arranged through Canadian Pacific Railway STOP Extra cash 
will be wired to you direct STOP Letter mailed explaining 
everything STOP Wire me collect when Mickey leaves STOP 
H.M. Elsdon 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAMS 


Lake Windermere, B.C. 


302 Broadway 
Lachine, Quebec 


Mickey leaving as arranged train four. 
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Windermere, B.C. 
April 26, 1940 
Dear Monty and Flortie: 


I have started a letter three times and keep giving it up as my 
mind is in too much of a jumble and persists in following our girl on 
her journey. I shall write as soon as I can get my brain in proper 
working order. Meanwhile, my weekly news budget will have to occupy 
my attention and perhaps bring me back to a normal condition so I 
that I can write coherently. 


I shall content myself this time by saying thank you and God Bless 
You both for your promptness, and for the careful and painstaking 
manner in which you arranged the whole matter. That lets me know 
that you really, truly want our girlie with you. You did not quibble or 
bargain. There were no ifs, ands, or buts. You want her, and wanting 
her you will love her. 


With love surrounding her she will be happy and will grow and 
expand in its warmth as a flower finds its growth and development in 
the sunshine. With that I shall be content. To say I shall not be lonely 
would, of course, be absurd, but knowing that she is with those who 
love her I shall be content in excess of loneliness. 

I want to write a lot of detail that may help your understanding 
of her, and ease the difficulty of having an 11 year old dumped on 
your hands without some inkling of what she has been taught or has 
acquired. This I will do soon but I must get this in the mail and leave 
you to get acquainted with your new “hill-billy” little daughter. 

Please give her a hug and kiss for Daddy when she arrives and 
may God shower his best blessings upon you all. 


Gratefully and affectionately, John G. Paxton 
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Windermere, B.C. 
May 1, 1940 


My dear Monty and Flo: 


You may be sure that I have devoured your letter of last Saturday 
and that of our girl. Your letter Monty is to me a grand and beautiful 
piece of literature. When I read it tears of thankfulness and gratitude 
came to my eyes. 


I am, in fact, crying like a babe right now, but I am alone and 
unashamed. To read your words and to know that Alma’s child has 
already found her way into your hearts gives me a feeling of joy and 
happiness that is quite inexpressible. I am an emotional creature. Her 
mother (God bless her brave and noble spirit) and I are much alike in 
that respect; our hearts have ruled us much more than our minds. 


I knew Monty, that she would remind you of Alma. May her soul 
as well as her body develop like her mother’s. I have pondered and 
marvelled over the inexplicable manner in which human destiny 
pursues its course and in which certain cosmic laws are enacted and 
must be fulfilled. Twenty-one years ago, I suddenly dropped into your 
midst like a bomb and scooped Alma right out of your midst and 
carried her off. 


This was not only right and proper, but was inevitable. I know 
that the entities that were Jack Paxton and Alma Elsdon in this life 
were absolutely destined to meet and to marry and that no power on 
earth could make it otherwise. 


The twenty years that I have had the glorious privilege of calling 
Alma ‘wife’ have not been lost or wasted, In spite of troubles, deep 
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sorrows and a succession of material reverses that, had we been able 
to foresee them, would have made us tremble with fear, those twenty 
years have been a grand and glorious adventure. In that space of time 
we plumbed the depths and scaled the heights. The love story of Jack 
and Alma Paxton is a finer thing than any dramatist ever placed on 
paper or any actor ever portrayed. 


We were necessary to each other and we each had much to learn 
from the other. Alma had less to learn than I, from life or from me. 
Hers is a finer, more highly developed, purer and better spirit than 
mine, so she completed her day in school ahead of me. I had, at least, 
one more lesson to learn, one more parting to endure, and one more 
sacrifice to make. I have made it and as result you have Alma back 
again in the old circle, in miniature. 


Perhaps this is my last lesson and my last sacrifice. I may be near 
the end of my day in school. Sometimes I have reason to believe so, 
and, frankly, the thought is far from unpleasant. I am the object of 
two powerful desires; to rejoin Alma and to remain on hand for and 
with Mickey. That, of course, is a matter that rests with a higher 
power to decide but if it should be that I go on to the next day in 
school with my other loved ones then I have completed the circle. I have 
given back to you the girl that I took away. 


God Bless you one and alll. 
Faithfully, Jack 
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“Alma’s Lines 


for Living ...” 





Following are excerpts from Alma's diaries, in which she wrote diligently 
for many years. John Paxton kept these volumes for Mickey; she counts them 
among her most cherished possessions. 


e&Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 


If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 


I Corinthians 
Chapter III, Verses 16 and 17 


A mother’s experience will keep you in time of worry and 
trouble. Take this little book and perhaps then you may 
find help and a lifting of your burden and care. 
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On God 


Where? To these three questions seek not the solution. 
Our material minds cannot conceive the answer. It is 
easier and happier to simply believe that, God is. 


On God's Presence 


It is incomprehensible to understand where He abides, or 
what He looks like. These questions burn our brains and 
stunt our aims. Presence as being the highest perfection 
within you, unseen, yet ever speaking and giving advice; 
always pointing to the Right and never the Wrong. This 
is the unseen Presence and Spirit of God. He is with you. 
It is enough. The rest does not matter to try and 
understand. 


On the Will of God 


I cannot conceive of the Good God forming a plan 
whereby a man, or men, must die on a certain day at a 
certain time. Would I build a handsome house, or a neat 
craft, and determine to destroy it on a given day, whether 
it warranted the destruction or not? I think not. 


.A man sets forth in a boat on a summer’s day, with a 
generous heart towards all men, and a song on his lips 
for being alive and content with his lot. He shall, by a 
mishap, mishandle his craft, tip into the water, become 
cramped and ... drown. Was it the Will of God? 
Methinks not. The mishandling of this craft was of his 
own volition. It was his own mishap and not of God’s 
doing. 
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On Conscience 


God communicates with us by a still small voice as a 
message on a radio wave, a mean comparison perhaps, 
but a material explanation. 


Stake all on your conscience when in doubt. Your 
conscience will never fail you. It is the Highest within you 
speaking, and therefore, God commanding the Right. 
Try and keep Sunday a Holy Day. Do not do anything 
on Sunday which can conveniently be done the other six 
days of the week. I do not hold with cards on Sunday, the 
playing of cards on Sunday is a slackening of respect, 
cards mean keen competition and competition often leads 
to argument. I like Sunday spent quietly in the sunshine, 
or reading or resting, and God’s name not forgotten, nor 
his House. 


On Trust 


Easter Sunday! This is the one day in all the year when 
the person who is at all inclined to doubt must answer 
the question “Do I really believe in Christ’s resurrection?” 
-And it must be either yes or no. If we answer no, then the 
whole meaning of Life ... springs and summers, joys 
and sorrows, nights and days ... becomes false and 
meaningless, with no truth or light in the Bible itself. To 
answer “yes, with all my heart” brings truth, happiness 
and an eternal quest to strive for God’s Heaven. 

I must believe to live. I believe the Old Bible Stories and 
trust them. I believe God really created many human 
people in the beginning, the very first of these to be dam 
and Eve. If so it is very easy to account for Cain’s wife. I 
believe and trust these things to be true. 
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And so Easter day must bring us the message of trust. 
Not to go planning and striving, when our daily and 
yearly journey is in Gods’s hands. 

Do I really believe and trust in Christ’s resurrection? 
Jes, with all my heart. 


On Success 


The worries God sends us are few ... very few. Those we 
bring on ourselves are many, and these hamper our 
success. To succeed, you must have a goal in the distance, 
something to be strived for always ... if never attained. 


Success always comes slowly, very slowly. Success in 
business and in the affairs of the world are not to be 
scoffed at, for it is the hankering for success such as this 
that stimulates our energy. But spiritual success is harder 
to grasp, that peace and success of the mind that is never 
flurried with everyday care; that is never frightened by 
trials (of its own making often); that is unsullied by one 
dishonesty, that is ever seeking for the Right; that is 
believing in prayer to God and ... His answer. 


On friends 


One or two trusted and tried friends are better than 
many here today and gone tomorrow acquaintances. 
Don't be too friendly with everyone. Don't give of your 
own true self to everybody. -Keep your true self for those 
who know and love you along the highways and 
byways of Life. Be always courteous but in a great 
measure reserved. It is easier to give the pot a little more 
salt for flavouring than to retrieve it once given. 


Do not let unkind remarks hurt you. If you are in good 
health you will not remember them at all. So keep your 
Body and Mind in perfect health. great many unkind 
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acts and remarks are the result of ignorance. So forgive 
ignorance and take no notice of rudeness. I have been the 
receiver of many dreadfully unkind and jealous remarks, 
but now at forty-one I have not suffered through them, 
rather have I learned the lessons of total disregard and 
silence on my part. Time passes and the hurts are 


forgotten. 

Do the generous thing, no matter how great an effort it 
costs you, and “hush yo’ mouf”. Never give personal or 
casual information away unnecessarily and never 
criticize unnecessarily. It is nobody’s business why the 
cat is put out at night. 


There are very, very few tremendous folk on this earth. 
There are many, many “clever” and “light” ones. It is so 
easy to be charming and clever; it is done by a trick of the 
voice, a twist to the words, and the world applauds. But 
“tremendousness” comes from the fibre of a person's 
whole being, and he expects no applause. 


On Scandal 


If a party can produce two witnesses who can testify that 
another certain party repeated what can be construed as 
libel, the first party has, I believe, according to law, a case 
for the courts. 

Never repeat a scandalous story, and you will soon be 
known as one who never cares to listen to scandal. 
Everyday gossip is a different matter, one can’t pass 
through life without passing opinions on one’s fellow 
beings, but one should always believe that story false that 
ought not to be true. 
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On Familiarity 
Be on terms of friendly reserve with your acquaintances, 
holding back your precious tricks of personality for those 
of your very own. Never give a casual male friend a 
chance to say you are familiar. I have been disgusted at 
the manner of many girls with many men. 


No matter how much a woman may desire a certain 
man, he will never be got by getting. Never. 


On Expecting too much of People 


Don't trust people too much. Take them as you find 
them, but don’t expect them to measure up to any great 
standard of perfection. There are a few one meets along 
Life’s highway, who take the time to answer your 
courteous friendly letters, who remember your Birthday 
as you do theirs, and who keep their promises, but these 
are exceptional rather than the rule, so don’t put too 
much faith and trust in people to do the right and 
thoughiful thing. But always do the right thing yourself. 


There are times when, in order to carry out one’s 
principles it is necessary to run the risk of offending those 
whose misfortune it is not to possess understanding 
hearts. Do not permit anybody to persuade you against 
doing what is you conclude is right. Remember Christ 
threw out the moneychangers from the temple. 


On Modesty 


ou, Ixickey dear, asked me why I insisted on your 
wearing a light coat over your little swimming suit to go 
to the swimming pool near our home, and I told you it 
was because I wanted you to grow up modestly. Don't 
offer the sight of your lovely body to the casual gaze and 
more casual remarks of the crowd. 
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Be different to the average, and raise your standard to a 
high degree. You will be respected by all, and cheered by 
men (secretly) that womanhood, true womanhood, still 
exists. Cover your body from public gaze. Cover your 
ears from immodest speech. 


I have always enjoyed a smart, witty, humourous story, 
even if slightly naughty, but do not sanction or laugh at 
vulgarity ever. The physical side of a story can be very 
objectionable, Avoid it always, and if you would never be 
known to tell a questionable story, never tell one. 


Try and keep free from coarseness. Guard your tongue 
from coarse words and your mind from coarse action. 
Take people as you find them, not as some one else tells 
you they find them, and try and see the other fellow’s 
point of view, even if you do think he is a bit “batty”. 


On Cleanliness 


One cannot ever be too clean! Clean hands! Clean feet! 
Clean heart! Clean thinking! Clean inwardly! Clean 
morally! 


This cleanliness I am convinced brings happiness. 


On Household Work 


This becomes very tiring and monotonous at times, and 
inclines a woman to begrudge her time and energy to the 
menial tasks that arise each day. But even work in the 
kitchen can be made artistic. There is joy to the eye in the 
way clean muslin curtains sway in the breeze at the 
kitchen window. There is quiet comfortable satisfaction in 
knowing the clothes are placed away tidily, clean and 
sweet, (even though they be unironed). Life is too full 
some days to goad one’s self into doing unnecessary 
things. 
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Do what you can with your tasks, let the rest go and 
smile all the time. 


On Womanhood and Motherhood 


Be sure of two things with regard to your future 
husband: that he is always kind to animals, and that he 
belongs to your chosen church. 


True womanhood demands sincerity... to yourself, and 
for yourself, in your actions, words and dress. 


True womanhood demands truth and lives it. 


True motherhood makes great sacrifices ... and stoops to 
no dishonour of her body, her mind, or her love. 


On fear 


I have been terribly afraid darling lately, over a Doctor's 
report that I may have serious illness ahead of me. Yet 
when I quietly view conditions from all angles, I sense 
that fear is after all rapid spasms of hectic emotion, and 
that fear can be held in check and thrown out altogether, 
bringing in its place a quiet conception that God holds all 
things in a Wise Control. 


KK & 


In July, 1939, on the day that Alma died, John Gray Paxton 
inscribed the final page of her diary with these words: 


“The pen that wrote on these pages is stilled, but the spirit that 
prompted them lives on. Mickey darlin’, to read the foregoing pages 
is just like talking with Mummy. I don’t expect you to read them 
much until you are older, but keep this little book very carefully in a 
safe and clean place. It was written specially for you and its teachings 
are good. God bless you dear girl, with love from Daddy.” 
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Silverwings: 
a Christmas story 





first published in 
The Cranbrook Courier = 





by Alma Eldsdon Paxton 


She had lain for nearly a year in the big box which held all the other 
Christmas decorations, and she wondered how much longer she would 
have to remain shut up in the dark of the children's toy cupboard. 

“Dear me!” she said to Little Tin Soldier beside her, “it will be a terrible 
thing if there is no Christmas this year. Whatever shall I do? I don't want to 
stay cooped up here for another year. Surely the children have not forgotten me. 
It really is time that they were doing something about the matter.” 


I: was Christmas Eve, and Silverwings the fairy doll was a little worried. 


“Don't worry,” replied Little Tin Soldier, “they won't forget you. Why, no 
one forgets Christmas! Christmas is the happiest time of all the year. I've told 
you many, many times, Silverwings, that I belonged to the grandfather of the 
children in this house, when he was little boy, and you know they never forgot 
to take me downstairs for Christmas. Don't they always place me beside you at 
the top of the Christmas Tree? I'm very old, but I have never been forgotten 
yet.” 

“You don't look old, Little Tin Solider,” said Silverwings, smiling at him. 
“And whether you are old or not, I think you are a very nice friend. You always 
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quiet my fears, and make me feel jolly again. But I can't help worrying just a 
tiny bit.” 

“But you mustn't worry, my dear, not even a tiny bit. Listen! What did I tell 
you?” 

There were sounds of scampering and scrambling on the stairs. Children's 
shouts of joy and squeals of laughter. And then the door of the toy cupboard 
was thrown open. 


“See mother! There it is, right on that top shelf. All the decorations are in 
that big box, just as you and daddy laid them away after last Christmas. Get a 
chair someone. Oh! Oh! Christmas time is here!” 


The box was carefully lifted down and dusted. Then the children began to 
take out the contents, and what pretty things they uncovered. Beautiful round 
globes, all silvery and shining. Yards and yards of tinsel that shimmered and 
gleamed in the lamplight. Long strands of golden threads, and glittering stars 
of wonderful brightness. It was all very exciting and created such a lot of fun. 


“Mother, mother!” cried the Littlest Child, “here is lovely Silverwings, the 
fairy that always stands at the very tip-top of The Tree. Oh mother, isn't she 
beautiful? Look at her wand, just as lovely as ever. Why, there isn't a speck of 
dust on her at all. And here's grandad's little old tin soldier. We mustn't forget 
him, must we mother? Granddad would be so disappointed if we did not put 
him on The Tree, how old is the Little Tin Soldier mother?” 


“He must be nearly seventy, my dear,” said the mother, “he is nearly as old 
as granddad.” 


Down the stairs ran the happy children with their arms full of decorations 
for the tree. 


“What did I tell you?” whispered the Little Tin Soldier to Silverwings. “They 
never forget Christmas. Do you know, Silverwings, even though folks say I am 
nearly seventy, I never feel old? I'll admit that I look a little shabby; who 
wouldn't after wearing the same uniform for nearly seventy years? My beautiful 
colouring is getting a little drab looking, but on the whole I'm a pretty good 
specimen of the Tin Soldiers who so bravely fought granddad's battles on the 
nursery floor years and years ago. I've always been very happy, Silverwings, and 
happiness keeps you young, you know.” 
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They were placed side by side on the living room table, while the children 
busied themselves about the tree. They were both so happy and delighted that 
they couldn't speak, but just kept very, very quiet, watching everything that was 
going on. 

Presently a grown-up voice asked, “Children, wouldn't you like a new fairy 
this Christmas, for the top of the Tree? Silverwings looks a bit shabby to me. 
Why, you've had her for more than ten years.” 


The little fairy doll trembled so with fear that she nearly fell off the table. 
“Steady dear!” murmured the Little Tin Solider, “steady!” 


“Oh, no! No! No!” pleaded the Littlest Child, “please no! Let us keep her 
this Christmas anyway.” 


“There now, whispered the Little Tin Soldier again, “there now, everything 
is quite alright. Now let me see you smile, for we are all going to be very, very 
happy.” 

And they were happy! They were placed together, where they had been 
placed for years, on the highest point of The Tree, and sparkling streamers were 
twined around them, and beautiful lights shone through the branches. 


At last The Tree was finished, and everyone stood back to admire it. 
Silverwings looked charming on her high throne, and Little Tin Soldier squared 
his shoulders and looked his very bravest. 


Granddad came into the room and gazing up at the top of The Tree 
exclaimed, “Well, well, well, children, I declare you have not forgotten my little 
old tin soldier. How brave he looks by the side of Silverwings. She is very 
charming, isn't she?” 

And the heart of Silverwings, and that of her brave escort beat fast with joy 
at the kind words of the old gentleman. 


Later the same evening, the children brought their stockings and hung them 
above the chimney-place. They scurried and scampered about the room with 
glee, until they were told they must go to bed and to sleep, for it was getting late 
and Santa Claus might arrive any minute. So off they all went, and the big 
room was suddenly very still. The only noise was the sharp crack now and again 
of the logs burning in the fireplace. 
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“They leave the fire burning cosily for Santa,” whispered Little Tin Soldier. 
“He loves a fire you know, it helps him to see what he is doing.” 


And just at that very minute, the door opened, and in he walked. Jolly, 
jovial old Santa Claus! He saluted the two little watchers at the top of The Tree 
before he laid down his pack. 


“Ah, my little friends, we meet again, after another year. I hope you are as 
well and as happy as I am. Do you know what I heard some one say tonight as 
I was coming through the streets? Why, that there is no such person as Santa 
Claus! Now you and I know differently. Don't we?” And he chuckled so merrily 
that his pipe fell out of his mouth. “You and I have known for years that Santa 
Claus is a good, kind, friend, and whatever folks may say, that fact remains, 
doesn't it?” I'm getting pretty old now, but as long as the name of Santa Claus 
is shouted from the lips of children, I shall never cease to be a Kind Friend!” 


Then he set to work. Parcels of every description were laid about the lower 
branches of The Tree. Toys for the children were hung on the outstretched arms 
with gay coloured string, and finally from the very bottom of the sack Santa 
Claus brought a gift for the Littlest Child. A fairy doll! A new fairy doll! 


Silverwings tried to feel happy. She tried hard not to allow a jealous thought 
enter her heart. She had been Queen of the Tree so long, that it was very hard 
to see another fairy doll brought into the big room. Perhaps the big folks would 
discard her now and put the new queen in her place. 

“Steady!” said Little Tin Soldier, “steady, my dear.” 

Santa Claus picked up his pipe, buttoned his coat, and waved his hand to 
the top of the Tree. 

“Goodbye little friends,” he called. “Silverwings, I thought you might be 
getting a little tired year after year, so I brought a new fairy doll this year to help 
you. You don't mind, do you? Goodbye, and be happy!” 

Happy? Could she be happy? 

“T'll try very hard,” thought Silverwings. “I'll try very hard not to be 
jealous.” 

All night long, Silverwings gazed down at the new fairy doll from her place 
at the top of The Tree. Santa Claus had placed her on the mantel shelf above 
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the fireplace, where she could be plainly seen when the children came into the 
room. 


Towards morning, just before daylight, a sad thing happened. One of the 
branches of the beautiful Tree which was very heavily laden snapped and broke 
just below where Silverwings was standing. Silverwings was so frightened that 
her little feet slipped and down she fell. Down. Down. Down. Right to the floor 
at the bottom of The Tree, where she came to rest completely hidden behind the 
boards which held The Tree securely in place. It was Little Tin Soldier, 
whispering words of cheer to her through the branches, that helped her keep 
back her tears. Poor little Silverwings. She didn't call or cry out, she just lay 
there very still and by and by, tired and frightened by her experience, she fell 
fast asleep. 


It was late on Christmas morning when she woke up. She hadn't heard the 
noise of the children bouncing early into the room to find their gifts. She 
hadn't heard their shouts of joy, or their cries of delight. She lay hidden behind 
the tree supports, quite unconscious of what was going on around her. 


It was the voice of the Littlest Child that finally woke her, saying, “...but 
where is Silverwings? Mother! Mother! She's not at the top of The Tree! Where 
is she? Oh, where is my beautiful Silverwings?” 

Everybody in the room began to search for Silverwings, but she could not 
be found. No one thought of looking behind the big board. It never entered 
anybody's head that she might be there. Santa Claus must have taken her with 
him, and left the new fairy in her place. 


So the big folks placed the new fairy queen beside the Little Tin Soldier. The 
Little Tin Soldier was a very gallant gentleman, and he did not let the new 
queen see in any way how exceedingly unhappy he was, but stood there bravely 
guarding her as he would have guarded Silverwings. 


Silverwings remained hidden all day. She couldn't move for she was terribly 
hurt. The sharp branches had torn her lovely dress, and there was a nasty gash 
in her head where she had scraped against a silver icicle as she fell. 

From where she was lying she could just peep through the branches of The 
Tree and see the new fairy queen in all her beauty and dignity at the top. She 
also heard the remarks of admiration and praise which were offered to her 
loveliness. 
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That night, as the children were being tucked into snug little beds, the 
Littlest Child put her arms around her mother's neck and whispered, “Mother 
dear, I'm unhappy tonight because I couldn't find Silverwings. I love 
Silverwings, mother.” 

“Do you, darling?” said the mother. “Then this is what I will do. I will go 
downstairs and make a thorough search for your fairy doll. I'll look into every 
corner of the room, she must be somewhere about, and when I find her I'll 
bring her upstairs and place her on the table by your bedside. Now go to sleep, 
and I'm almost certain I will find her.” 


“Mother, if you find her, may I keep her and Little Tin Soldier in my room 
every day of the year? I think they must get lonely in the toy cupboard.” 

“Yes, darling, if you wish. Now go to sleep.” 

The kind mother went downstairs and looked in every secret place that she 
could think of, and there in the corner behind The Tree she found the little 
fairy. The mother picked her up carefully and carried her into the sewing room. 
She mended the nasty gash in Silverwings' head, replaced her torn dress with a 
new and beautiful one, and fastened a glittering crown upon her fair hair. 


Next, the mother stood upon a chair and removed Little Tin Soldier from 
beside the new queen. 


“I hope you will be pleased,” she said. “You are not going back into the Big 
Box any more. The Littlest Child wants you in her room where she can see you 
every day. She loves you both very much I think.” 

Then Little Tin Soldier and Silverwings were placed side by side on the 
child's table. They wanted to sing and shout, but they didn't because they were 
afraid they might wake the Littlest Child. 

“Oh, Tin Soldier,” whispered Silverwings, “we are never ever to go back in 
the toy cupboard! Just think! We are going to be in this lovely room every day. 
Aren't you terribly happy?” 

“Terribly, terribly happy,” he whispered back, “and how lovely you look! 
You are far more beautiful than the new queen.” 

And if you should ever go into the Littlest Child's room, you will always 
find them there, side by side, and very, very happy. 
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by Alma Eldsdon Paxton 


his Bible and leaned his arms on the table before him. The words of 
the text rang soothingly in his ears. The most beautiful words in 
Christendom! Peace and Good Will, what a glorious thought! Peace and 


goodwill in every heart in every home of every town in the vast dominions of 
Gods' earth! Could it ever, would it ever be? 


For many Christmastides now his text had been the same. But did he want 
to preach peace this Christmas? For the first time during the course of his 
ministry there was murmuring and rebellion in his breast. Not against his God 
— but against the colossal slaughter that was draining humanity of its finest 
men, dragging their finer sensibilities through a morass of filth, foulness, and 
terrible pollution. This terror had invaded millions of homes for over three 
years. Could a man of God conscientiously enter a pulpit and preach peace 
when his heart was smoldering with resentment? He heard the tramp of many 
feet advancing along a shelled road in war-ridden France, heard the guns, saw 
his one remaining son winning laurels for bravery on the field, felt the glory of 


qi: on Earth, Peace, good will towards men. The old clergyman closed 
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triumph and victory. No! He would not preach peace! He would face his 
beloved congregation with the words “The Lord of Hosts is with us!” He would 
stand with clenched hands, shoulders erect. His voice would ring out clearly and 
loudly. Peace? Not yet, not yet. 

Rising from his chair, he crossed to the fireplace, on the mantel of which 
was placed a large silver frame, encircling the clear cut likeness of a young man 
of some twenty-five years of age in a military uniform. The eyes gleamed with 
mischief and twinkled back at one with delightful and impudent understanding. 
The cap was tilted to a dangerous degree of pertness, a tilt which certainly no 
army regulations would have tolerated on parade, and to crown the “tout 
ensemble” of this impressive picture, a bunch of forget-me-nots stuck in 
straggled array in the second button-hole of the tunic. 


Life and laughter! Love! War! The picture was magnificent, a masterpiece, 
and the Reverend John Masters bowed his head, whilst tears of terrible longing 
rushed down his cheeks. 


“Benny, Benny-boy,” he murmured, “How much longer? Over three years 
now. I cannot preach peace while my heart is aching for a victorious war.” 


Wiping the tears from his face he silently resumed his place at the study 
table. 


KK * 


Christmas morning 1917! The sun broke out of the east in a burst of 
grandeur, sparkling and radiant. Millions of diamond snow-flakes scintillated 
in the frosty sunshine. Early merrymakers loaded with parcels hailed one 
another in kind and informal greeting. What mattered it that they had never 
met before? It was Christmas! Christmas! 


The Reverend John Masters turned up his fur collar to a closer snuggle of 
comfort against his neck as he stepped out from the rectory porch. A glorious 
day, he thought, what beauty lay in the country surrounding old Montreal. 
From where he stood he could see the St. Lawrence River, that mighty stretch 
of water, wending its icy way to the Gulf, and nearer, in panorama before him, 
lay the rich, magnificent city itself. It might be harder than he thought, on a 
day like this, to preach the rousing, warlike sermon which he had prepared. It 
all looked so peaceful, so far removed from noise and tumult — the tumult of 
war. Ah well, he must hurry along. The first bell had already tolled. A spotless 
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and stiffly starched surplice had to be donned and arranged this morning; the 
choir would be all starched up too. He hoped Mr. Pamper, the organist, would 
have his hair brushed; it was usually so untidy! But this was Christmas, and 
perhaps Pamper would remember. He had an urge to mention it to Pamper as 
quietly as possible before service, that is, of course, if Pamper hadn't 
remembered. 


A boy scurried across the snowy road towards him as he walked down his 
garden driveway. 


“Mr. Masters? Telegram, sir. Thank you! Merry Christmas!” 


“Merry Christmas, my lad!” he replied, taking the envelope. He really must 
hurry. A quarter to eleven! This message, oh yes, probably Cousin Ellen 
informing him at which time she would arrive tomorrow. His fingers, how 
shaky they were! Come, come! This would never do, fumbling in this manner. 
He must not forget to meet Cousin Ellen tomorrow. 

He read the message once, twice, and then placed it in his pocket and 
continued on his way. Just two turns more; would his feet never bear him to his 
destination! Nearly there, now, to the right — his beloved House of God. 

The church was full. Wardens were placing chairs each side of the centre 
aisle. And behind the choir stalls in the vast cool depth surrounding the holy 
altar there pervaded a mighty hush — peace! 


Suddenly the organ burst forth with sounds of jubilant triumph. Glory to 
God in the Highest! 


The choir now appeared at the foot of the main aisle, waiting for the 
opening hymn and their march up to the choir stalls. How clean they all 
looked! Everything exquisite. Decorations lovely. So thought the stately old man 
as the opening chords of the glorious Adeste Fideles poured forth from the 
organ. 


Now, if Benny were only here, just for this service, in the old family pew; 
not so very long ago that Benny and his mother, God rest her soul, were both 
sitting there side by side. Benny was ten years old then. How time did fly! 
Benny, a man now in France, and his mother, why, of course, how foolish of 
him! There they were, side by side, Benny and Benny's mother, where they 
always sat ... Ocome all ye faithful ... joyful and triumphant! 
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Up the aisle they came, joyous, boyish faces, all arrayed in shining white. 
Then the men, tenors, bass, then the curate, and last, the benign and kindly 
figure of John Masters, beloved shepherd of souls. 


How well he looked. His face actually shone! He must have received a 
specially interesting letter from Benny. Benny's letters were always so cheery and 
full of humour. How nice for the old gentleman, and on Christmas Day, too! 
Many happy conjectures surged through the minds of his parishioners as they 
watched their pastor and friend slowly follow his choir to the chancel. 

O come let us adore Him 
O come let us adore Him 


O come let us adore Him! 
Christ the Lord. 


The beautiful service followed the closing of the hymn. Here was peace! But 
over in France ... 


The service proceeded smoothly and harmoniously. The old clergyman, with 
enraptured countenance listened to his choir and congregation peal forth their 
anthems and songs of praise. As the hymn before the sermon drew to a close 
John Masters mounted the steps leading to the pulpit. 


Silence. Then the text. “On earth, peace, goodwill towards men.” 


He discarded his notes, purposely it seemed. It was noticed that he gently 
pushed them over the edge of the pulpit where they fluttered to the floor 
beneath. He threw back his head and shoulders and his silvery hair shone like 
a halo above this forehead. Then he spoke. His voice was clear, ringing and 
exalted; it seemed as if his listeners would drink in every word, holding 
themselves taut through fear of losing one of the precious words. His eyes never 
left his family pew. Strange that he should talk at it like that! 


He spoke of hopes, fears, longing — terrible longings — the unspoken 
agonies that men and women were suffering in the world that day. Peace on 
earth! Was it possible? What was halting it? Lust and greed, jealousy and 
selfishness, lack of trust in our fellow-men, malicious thoughts surging through 
the earth as a poisonous gas, anger, hatred — 


“While human nature remains as it is these vicious faults may not be 
discarded and an abiding peace may not be, but,” he paused, “my friends, before 
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I leave you, I would engrave on your hearts for all time one more message. It is 
this: forgiveness, forgiveness comes of the soul, forgiveness is tremendousness. 
With violent deeds being perpetrated in the world, vicious acts of wantonness 
and debauchery causing countless thousands to dread a more terrible tomorrow 
than today, the divine in us tells us to be tremendous, and to forgive. 


Many hearts have grown rebellious; many hearts have cried in their agony, 
‘Humanity today is scurrying like ants’, ‘God is laughing and the joke is on us.’ 
They cry again, ‘Peace! There is no peace, neither in the world nor in the hearts 
of men.’ But, my friends, they are wrong — there is peace — a great immense, 
immeasurable, exquisite peace, and it comes through forgiveness only. 
Forgiveness of petty misunderstandings, forgiveness of petty hurts, forgiveness 
of greater injury, forgiveness for all those who know not what they do, 
forgiveness...” he lowered his voice to almost a whisper, “for the greatest hurt 
any man can know. The act of forgiving, my dear friends, brings peace — the 
peace that passeth all understanding.” 


He was not at the church doors as usual after a service, to greet his flock. 
The congregation wended its way down the wide aisles out into the bright 
sunshine of the avenue. The choir boys departed, clattering down the stairs 
leading from the dressing rooms. Pamper was still at the organ rehearsing 
certain chants to be rendered in the near future. 


Not a sound issued from the private vestry of John Masters. The curate 
wished particularly to speak to him about the children's carol service that 
afternoon. Should he disturb him? He might be at prayers. He often was. 
Perhaps if he knocked softly? No answer. 

Another knock, a little louder. Still no answer. 

Opening the door a few inches he realized he had surmised correctly; the 
vicar was praying. 

In front of a small communion table, his white head reverently lowered, so 
low that his cheek touched its shining surface, the old man knelt. His arms, 
bearing his weight, were stretched out across the table, as if in supplication. 
Above the kneeling figure, gazing down with eyes of gentleness and pity, was a 
picture of the Christ. 

The curate softly closed the door and retired. 
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Passing up the pulpit on his way through the church, he picked up the 
discarded notes. Wondering where they had come from he began to read. Why, 
it was a sermon! His vicar's. What a message! What power and attraction lay in 
that magnificent call to arms! It was magnetic. Yet his vicar had preached peace. 
How strange! “Could it be possible?” He returned quickly to the vestry. This 
time he did not knock, but opened the door and entered. Crossing the room the 
young man gently touched the kneeling figure. There was no response. He 
touched him again, calling his name, but the soul and moving spirit of John 
Masters had attained that peace of which he had spoken. 

On the vestry table lay a yellow paper. The typewritten message was concise 
and to the point. It was dated the day before. 

“War Office, London. Regret exceedingly to inform you that 
your son, Lieut. Ben Masters, Third Western Battalion, C.E.F, 
killed in action.” 

Below in the vicar's own handwriting: 

“Words, Bennyboy, terrible, terrible words! And my little flock out there 
await my Christmas message. I shall finish the course. I shall keep the faith. 
Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 

“God in Heaven! He knew before the service!” The curate loved his vicar. 
With tears streaming down his face he went for Pamper. 

Over the fireplace in the study of John Masters' home two laughing eyes 
twinkled merrily from a picture ... and a bunch of forget-me-nots stayed stuck 
in the second buttonhole of the tunic. 
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by Alma Elsdon Paxton 


hymn, Abide with Me, reached every corner and dim recess of the 
cathedral. The player was measuring a slow, careful tempo. Eyes 
alert and vigilant. Fingers caressing the manual with painstaking cautiousness. 


U nder the skilled hands of the organist, the softly muted notes of the 


There must be no error! No slurring of notes through any spasm of 
nervousness. This one hymn must be perfect, for in their casket, in the 
cathedral’s wide aisle, lay the mortal remains which had harboured the spirit of 
a musician and a gentleman. One of the city’s great men! No classical dirge or 
martial recessional echoed under the vaulted roof. A simple beautiful tune had 
been chosen to repose this earthly body to its last resting place. 

The casket was borne slowly and silently out through the large Gothic 
doorways; out into the sunshine of the street, out from under these last of 
earthly portals ... slowly ... very slowly ... 

With a quick movement of one hand, the player changed the moderate forte 
of the first verse to the pzanissimo of the second. Softer ... ever softer ... until 
the melody seemed not to emanate from the spacious confines of the 
magnificent instrument, but rather to descend in whispering cadences from the 
vast heights of the edifice. | 
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Old Annie, the scrub-woman, knew that hymn. Old Annie, the plodding 
charwoman, whose heart was as big as her huge feet; who dressed with the gay 
abandon of a shabby wanton, a bit of a frill here, a gay bow there, but whose 
mind was as clean as the altar railing which she dusted. 


Old Annie! Who all her life had secretly envied those whose station and 
environment permitted them the satisfying enjoyment of music, especially the 
soul-stirring music of an organ. To play like that! What a God-given privilege! 
Yes it was a grand hymn — the grandest ever. Sort of made her all shivery. 
Sometimes some notes almost cried. There was one bar with tears in it, and 
happiness too, as if — as if — she couldn’t explain it even to herself. She only 
knew that this exquisite and sacred tune gave to her soul a ‘something’ for 
which it starved. A something not to be put into words. 


Once the organist had found her crouched on her haunches at the foot of 
the choir stalls, a dripping scrubbing brush in one hand, a piece of soap in the 
other, gazing up at him with enraptured eyes. 

“Hello, Annie! Like that one?” he had asked. 

“Tis a grand tune, sir. I dunno all the tunes, but I loves that one.” 

“Yes, it’s a nice one, Annie. My favourite.” 


Annie picked up a corner of the coarse sacking draped about her stomach 
as an apron, and sniffled her nose against it. 


“Kinda gives a critter the answer sir, to things - I mean, what it’s all about. 
I mean workin’ and toilin’ and maybe gettin’ a chancit in Heaven, and maybe 
not. The sorrers bein’ more than th’ joys you see, and the music you plays on 
that there organ tells a body this, and I hears it sayin’ — don’t you worrit Annie, 
you'll die a good scrub-woman, if yer dies nothin’ else. You've picked up dirt, 
instead 0° spreadin’ it.” 

One day Annie asked the organist rather timidly, “How long does it take, 
sir, to play perfect-like, like you?” 

“No one plays perfectly, Annie. There are flaws in all effort. No matter how 
hard a man may try, absolute perfection eludes him. Perhaps that is as it should 
be. If we attained perfectness, then wherefore ambition?” 
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Annie nodded her head. She sensed more than understood the speaker’s 
words. In her own jargon she would have said, “T’ain’t fitten to be perfect in 
this world — God’s got another fer that.” 


“Must be wonderful to touch them lovely white keys, sir, and make music?” 


“Yes, Annie, it is — wonderful. It makes a man forget, for a while, that there 
are nasty little humans eating, drinking, pleasuring, rioting, fighting, gossiping, 
gluttoning, and making a wretched mess of an otherwise lovely world. That’s 
why I spend so much time here, Annie. I can draw these tapestried curtains 
around this organ, and get away from humanity and its whims. I can reach out 
and, though I may not touch it, I can sense the infinite. Do you know what the 
infinite is, Annie?” 

Annie wiped her sniffly nose again. 

“Well, I don’t rightly say I knows in your language, sir, but ain’t it a 
‘something’ that we know all the time is there, like our own heart; we ain’t 
never allowed to see it but we could swear it’s there. We can tune in on it 
whenever we likes, but nary a sight of it in this world.” 


“Right you are Annie. Look here! I’ve got an idea. Come up here to the 
organ bench.” 


Annie hesitated. 

“Come on, Annie. Come and sit here beside me.” 
Annie sat down in a state of trepidation. 

“Listen, Annie! I think you'll understand.” 


Old Annie suddenly forgot where she was. Her worn hard-knuckled hands, 
brown with the suds of many char-buckets, lay quietly restful in her lap. Her 
eyes were lifted as if to catch a glimpse of those chords breaking forth from the 
golden tips of the organ’s pipes. Surely such beauty of sound must take form 
somewhere. Annie forgot she was a scrub-woman. She was a child again, with 
life before her, rose-coloured and alluring. Through the music she caught the 
struggle of years — that endless groping for some elusive goal of complete 
happiness. Music! Music! It linked her with an indefinable consciousness of 
pain and joy. Old Annie walked for a space on soft carpets which needed no 
brooms or vacuum; where folks like her fragile old self found time from the 
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daily round of ignoble toil such as hers, to forget that they were slaves — slaves 
of circumstance and incidental estate. 


The player at last lifted his strong slender fingers from the manual. 

“Did you like that, Annie?” 

But Annie’s tongue was silent. Silent in that greatest of all tributes which 
requires no speech. 

“Look, Annie, this is how you do it ...” 

He used his forefinger, and played a tune. 

“Like to try?” 

A gasp of astonishment escaped Annie’s lips. “Oh! no sir. It just don’t seem 
right for me to put me old scaly hands on them white keys — ‘ceptin’ with a 
duster between...” 

“That’s okay, Annie. Hands don’t mean a thing to me. A great poet once 
wrote something about music and the understanding heart, it goes like this: 
“The man that hath no music in himself nor is not moved by concord of sweet 
sounds is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ...” 

“Sort of meanin’, sir, that if ye like music, ye’ve got somethin’ that’s worth 
somethin’. 

“Got it, Annie, first time. Now look here, I’m going to teach you to play a 
tune. It will make you feel good to know you can play it. Now we'll try a very 
simple tune. Move nearer to me. Now what shall we play? 

The lesson lasted longer than expected. No one disturbed them, the 
cathedral was empty save for the two at the organ. Both were intent on a task. 
The one, the master, inculcating one of earth’s lowly mortals — according to a 
standard as set by society — with the beauty of expression denied her through 
circumstances. The other, the pupil, inspired to succeed in this — to her — 
colossal undertaking, in defiance of age and status. 

* 


Old Annie was a different being when she left the cathedral that evening. 
She donned her shabby coat with greater care. Buttoned up its ornate fastenings 
and brushed back straying and ratty ends of hair. After all, even tho’ she was the 
scrub-woman, hadn’t she touched those beautiful white keys, and made them 
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bring forth a tune? With the help of her teacher she had mastered half a line of 
one-finger notes. Why! There was no knowing how well she might learn to play 
that tune. Suppose she received instruction every Saturday — and that is what 
he had said — in a year she ought to be able to play it, chords and all ... 


Annie hailed a street car with assurance, and, when she descended, 
purchased at the corner drug store a twenty-five cent bottle of hand lotion. 
“Twill limber up me old fingers,” she told herself, “me hands need cleanin’ up 
a bit anyways.” 

On the following Saturday Annie arrived at the cathedral early, and had all 
but finished her tasks, in the matter of floor scrubbing, when the organist 


commenced his afternoon practice. He looked at her quizzically for a moment, 
and then said, 


“I say, Annie, you look fine. Going somewhere, all dressed up?” 
“No, that is, no ... just thought I’d wear a bit of a change today.” 


But the heart of the musician told him that Annie’s spirit had been lifted 
a few degrees from the lowly altitude of a dust-covered floor to the lilting 
heights of a song in the heart. 


Each Saturday, about half past four in the afternoon, if one ventured to 
glance behind the tapestried screen of the organ bench, there could be found 
Old Annie and her tutor. The former, dutifully tho’ mechanically playing a 
simple tune over and over again, the playing of which for ever after was to place 
in her mind a faith in and a more righteous estimation of her existence. But no 
one ever glanced behind the tapestried screen, that was the organist’s sanctum, 
and its privacy was never violated. 


At first, Old Annie had been conscious of her ugly hands, the bony hard 
knuckles and square-topped awkwardness of them. She had been afraid that an 
odour of soapsuds might emanate from her clothes while fingering out the 
notes, but just through such self consciousness had she become more particular 
about herself and her home surroundings. 


As the weeks went by, her room, not always as spic and span as it might 
have been, gradually assumed the sparkling perfection of her choir stalls. She 
bought a cheap but pretty runner for her centre table. She visited the emporium 
of one of the city’s limited-price stores, and invested in a fifteen cent teapot to 
replace the cracked and lidless specimen which for years she had been in the 
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habit of using. If one were going to develop into the player of a cathedral organ, 
it must follow that one must acquire a certain degree of dignity, even in teapots. 


Life, Annie’s life, acquired greater responsibility and dignity. Was she not 
progressing and able to bring sound of a sort from that inspiring instrument, 
the organ? Annie, old and broken with the years, was finding a faith in herself, 
and a greater hope in the future, lonely tho’ it might prove to be. 


That she would one day play to a vast audience was a wild thought upon 
which Annie sometimes permitted her fancy to roam. Not that she ever 
expected to accomplish such a thing, nor that she longed for the applause of the 
multitude, but the thought hurt nobody, least of all herself. She would sit with 
closed eyes over her cup of tea and bread and butter, whilst the room vibrated 
with grand and magnificent chords of music; a silent imaginary audience 
listening, astounded and spellbound! That indeed would be fulfilment. To 
astound, and then to remain silently indifferent. Life would have been worth 
a great deal of its rawness and desolate monotony for a moment such as that. 


Perhaps some day when she had saved a mite more, she would buy cheaply 
one of the small harmoniums which she had seen advertised. Folks didn’t use 
them much now. The day of the parlour organ had vanished. Yes, some day she 
would buy one. Then, and this made Old Annie’s heart beat a bit faster, maybe 
she would invite a neighbour in for a cup of tea, and turn the conversation 
tricky-like to her new purchase. Then she would sit down before the instrument, 
pull out the “stops” — she knew the right stops now — and play her tune! And 
then she would turn to her listener, and her listener would say, 


“That’s a grand tune. You plays it perfect!” 


As the months passed, Annie’s playing of the chosen theme now had in it 
an expression of tender feeling. True, she had actual knowledge only of this one 
tune; not any theory of the written music but her fingers caressed the few 
certain chords with methodical skill and correctness. 


Two years concentration on one chosen theme, and the result was far from 
negligible. She didn’t even know the name of the notes which she played, only 
that she played them, and the playing of them gave her the harmony desired. 
She could play her one tune as well as she could write her name with 
memorized accuracy and her strong fingers allowed for no errors. 
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She received the news one evening as she was returning home from a day’s 
scrubbing elsewhere. She had to read the headline in the daily paper two or three 
times before she could grasp its meaning. But it couldn’t bel It just couldn’t be! 
Her friend of music. 


She hurried home, sat down at her little table and spelt every word out aloud 
from the news column. The tea in the little gay teapot became cold. The bread 
and butter remained untouched on her plate. So that was why he hadn’t ever 
looked well. Heart attack! The paper fell to the floor from her hands. Her 
friend! Not young, but far too young to die. Only old people should die. People 
like herself who had tasted their bits of happiness maybe, and who now at her 
age just waited for the summons which perhaps would bring some of the 
happiness back again. Wonderful people like him shouldn’t ever have to die, for 
they gave to the world a greater measure of its quietness and rest. Old Annie 
sitting there at her table tried very hard to put her thoughts into words ... was 
there any quiet in the world quite like that of a cathedral with the big organ 
softly playing? 

“_.. them organists give more to the world’s peace of mind than folks give 
“em credit for. He gave a lot. He never had anything to say about the money he 
got for playing. Folks like good music but they don’t always want to pay much 
for it. An’ he certainly wasn’t rich, I know that. Not many folks who love 
music like he did, are rich. I can’t, I simply can’t believe he’s gone — that grand 
man — he told me once that life meant effort, splendid effort in spite o 
everything, even to the point of failin’. ‘Annie,’ he says to me, “good effort 
should be put into everything, whether it’s playing an organ, or diggin’ a drain’. 
Oh dearie, dearie me! My splendid friend ...” Annie’s small room echoed with 
the sound of sobbing. 


The cathedral was crowded when Annie arrived and slipped into a side seat 
in the last pew near the doorway. Unobtrusive in a neat black coat specially 
purchased for the sad occasion. Hands clasped tightly in the black cotton gloves 
in her lap, head and eyes lowered. She didn’t feel comfortable in this stiff- 
backed pew. She could scrub churches, but she wasn’t much on sittin’ in ’em, 
listening to large well-fed men preach, who knew nothing of the discomforts of 
life, and perhaps even less of the temptations. 
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Old Annie had an idea that as the casket was borne by the pallbearers up 
the aisle to the chancel that she might from her seat of vantage just reach out 
and touch it as it passed. It would pass very close to her, and no one would 
notice the slight movement of her hand. A sort of “Hail and Farewell” to 
someone who had lifted her outlook upon life and given her a reason for it all. 
Life meant effort — effort, even to the point of failure. 


Two gentlemen, immaculate in frock coats, church wardens no doubt, were 
whispering together behind her — 

“Perhaps you heard,” said one, “that before our talented friend died, he 
made an effort to speak, but it was difficult to understand his speech. He made 
it plain tho’ that he wanted a short church service in the event of his death, and 
a fellow-musician, by the name of Annie Somebody-or-other, to preside at the 
organ. He also made the request, that if we could locate her, that she be asked 
to choose her own music, but it has been quite impossible to find the woman 
whoever it is. Not one of his musical friends so far as we can find out, answer 
to the name of Annie. In consequence, the organ which he played for so many 
years will remain mute today, in tribute.” 


“But has no one any idea who this musician-friend of his might be?” asked 
the second whisperer. 


“No, in fact his friends are quite puzzled. He did say with much effort, for 
he was very weak, that she was an old lady. However, as we cannot possibly find 
her, or learn who she is, we have decided to dispense with organ music. One of 
the city’s large instrumental bands have offered their services and will 
accompany the funeral cortege afterwards to the burial ground.” 


Old Annie twisted and untwisted her hands. Strange, that she should have 
heard the conversation. Would he like the instrument which had meant so 
much to him, to be silent? No! He loved it when it was singing — pouring forth 
melody from those golden pipes. 


As the casket was borne past the pew where Annie sat, she stretched out a 
timid finger and touched its soft polished surface. Then she rose from her place 
and quietly left the church. She hurried through the crowd waiting there at the 
steps; then she followed a path around the cathedral building until she came to 
a door leading to the lower floors and the basement. She scuffled through many 
corridors, as fast as her old feet could carry her; her newly home-made black 
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velvet toque sadly awry on her gray hair — then through many little rooms and 
offices, until she arrived at the foot of a narrow staircase. Up these she began 
to ascend, taking her time, drawing deep breaths, and measuring her steps in 
case of a fall. Arriving at the top, she pushed open a door just a few inches and 
peeped through. 


There before her not many feet away was the organ; its tapestried screen 
thrown wide to the view of the congregation in the cathedral nave. Men and 
women, hundreds of them, paying their respect and estimation due a worthy 
man. The service was drawing to a close. Soon the casket bearers would 
commence the long slow walk down the aisle again to the doors. She knew what 
she wanted to do. He was giving her this one chance to taste a bit of 
contentment over accomplishment. But had she the courage? Had she the 
courage to walk out there in front of all those eyes; take her place at the organ 
bench, and play her one tune? Not that anyone might recognize her; no one 
bothered much who it was that kept the choir stalls so immaculately clean and 
polished. That they were clean and polished was all that mattered. The janitor 
paid her each Saturday when she had finished her work. He didn’t ever know 
that after placing her buckets and mops away, she slipped upstairs again to the 
organ for her short lesson. 

No, no one in that vast audience would guess who she was, but that was the 
least of her fears. Could she carry the thing through? 

She snatched off her black cotton gloves, pushed her little grotesque 
mourning hat to a more straightish angle, rolled up the sleeves — this, through 
continuous habit — of her new black coat, and walked through the doorway 
with the dignity and aplomb of a bishop’s wife substituting most graciously for 
the occasion. 

Old Annie hesitated only a second, when the sea of faces turned their 
astonished eyes to the slight figure of a little old woman taking her seat on the 
organ bench. 

And then she began to play. Under her skilled hands, the softly muted notes 
of the hymn Abide with Me reached every corner and dim recess of the 
cathedral. At first, she measured a slow, careful tempo. Then, with a quick 
movement of one hand Old Annie changed the moderate forte of the first verse 
to the pianissimo of the second. Softer ... ever softer ... 
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The casket was borne slowly and silently out through the large Gothic 
doorways, out into the sunshine of the street ... slowly ... very slowly. 


Old Annie smiled and relaxed. Old Annie had been smiling all the time the 
chords of the hymn had floated down from the heights of the cathedral. She 
was glad. She even felt a little bit as if she had been in Heaven. She smiled 
again, drew down the heavy oak cover over the manual of keys, and slipped 
from her seat on the organ bench. 


She passed though the doorway to the stairs, then down to the cupboard 
where she kept her mops and brooms. She quickly took off her new coat and 
hat, pulled on an old blouse over her best one, and tied her stretch of sacking 
about her stomach. As she stooped to collect her dusters, a dignitary of the 
church approached from one of the corridors. He spoke with certain agitation, 

“My good woman, did you see an elderly lady in black pass out this way?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

“When I saw her sir, she was passing along in this very corridor, and she 
was in a hurry.” 

“Strange!” said that gentleman, “very strange indeed. You have no idea I 
suppose, who she was?” 

“Well sir, I’ve seen her quite often. She loved to sit and listen to the organ- 
master when he was practising, and when I saw her today sir, she looked very 
happy, as if it was quite alright, her playing that hymn I mean.” 

“Ummmm, strange, and stranger, in fact I can’t understand it at all,” mused 
the immaculate one. 

“Well sir, as I sees it, there are some things we ain’t always supposed to 
understand.” 

But the gentleman, stroking his honourable chin, was not interested in the 
philosophy of a scrub-woman. 

Old Annie, duster in hand, retraced her steps to the choir stalls. The 
cathedral was empty. Or was it empty? Down near the large Gothic doorways, 
she could trace out a vague form standing the centre of the rays of afternoon 
sunlight streaming through the many coloured windows. The figure was 
shadowy — the figure of a man, and she could see his strong slender figure, like 
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those of a musician. His face was towards her and he smiled while his lips 
moved — and she could read his message distinctly — 


“T liked that one, Annie. You played it perfectly. Thank you.” 


Then he was gone. Old Annie dropped to her knees and went on with her 
scrubbing. 
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The Piano 





by Isabel Gray Paxton 


The old piano rests like a pampered dowager in the alcove of its new 
a) home. It is tended and loved now by hands not unlike, except in 
talent, those of its original owner. 


The bruised surface of the old instrument bears the scars of a lifetime of 
years, and the battered ivories are chipped where, years ago, a hammer borne in 
the hands of an inquisitive five year old banged down on the keyboard in search 
of the “pretty music”. 


The piano started its career as a young instrument in the brocaded parlours 
of Montreal’s Westmount. What a joy it was for the piano to live in such plush 
surroundings and to have a beautiful and high-spirited owner with such talent. 
And how marvellous to have those fingers caress its keys, making music come 
from depths the piano didn’t know it possessed. 


Gradually, however, the piano came to realize it was having to share the 
love of its young mistress with another. In the evenings now when she played 
and sang there was a baritone voice blended with hers in sweet harmony, and 
the piano bench held two where before the mistress had sat alone. But the 
baritone’s presence seemed only to make the mistress more gentle then ever, the 
melodies she played more sweet than before. So the piano decided all was well, 
and made its music clear as church bells to show its approval. 
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One day, men came with canvas and ropes and packing crates. The blue 
Wedgewood vase that always rested on the piano’s top was wrapped in soft 
towels, ready for the mistress to hold safely on her lap throughout the journey. 
As all this took place, the mistress came and for a brief moment sat and played 
Home Sweet Home, and a tear slid down between middle C and D. But it was 
only a moment of sadness and as the mistress and the baritone went out the 
door, the piano knew the parting would be a temporary one. 


When the stuffy packing crates were removed weeks later, the piano looked 
around anxiously. No brocades and velvets here. Rather primitive in fact. Log 
walls and homespun curtains. Oh well, music is music, and that night Annie 
Laurie and The Mountains of Mourne never sounded better. 


Sometimes, as the years went by the piano felt rather neglected. The 
baritone and the mistress worked so hard at “making ends meet” in this strange 
land where there seemed so little time for folks to relax and enjoy music. But 
every so often the mistress would sit down wearily and begin some familiar 
melody. Her hands were rough and coarse now and her touch was sometimes 
heavy. But gradually as she played the weariness would leave her eyes, and her 
hands would come to life. At these times the piano played its heart out for her. 


Then the day came when the crying of a baby that the piano had heard grew 
into the chatter of a child’s voice, and soon chubby fingers barely able to reach 
the keys were poking here and there to make the pretty music. As the child grew 
the mistress taught the chubby fingers how to play the lovely melodies but 
somehow it seemed to the piano that the more proficient the child became the 
less the mistress played. She spent much time sitting quietly and listening. 


Then came a time when that business of crating and packing happened all 
over again — only this time there was a sadness the piano couldn’t dispel with 
just a tune. The mistress didn’t come to play a parting song, and when the 
piano was finally uncrated again it was standing in the hall of a hospital just 
outside the door of the mistress’s sick room. 


Days wore on. The baritone and child came in and out often. Starched 
nurses and grim doctors came and went. Then quietly, one afternoon when the 
rays of the sun were dancing on the piano’s mahogany gleam, the mistress came 
slowly down the hall and sat at the keyboard. Her thin fingers searched carefully 
for the chords as if they were moving over unfamiliar ground. Then gradually, 
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the Fano with Wedgewood wase, circa 1965 
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the old melodies came to life, J Love You Truly, Just a Wearin’ For You. The 
piano played for her from the depths of its soul. Then quietly as the last 
tumultuous strains of The Lost Chord died in the air, the mistress placed her 
head down on the keys and slept. They came and took her away. It was a sleep 
from which she never awakened. 
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The lonely piano stayed on at the hospital. There was nowhere else to go. 
Somehow it knew that the baritone and the child had wanted to take it with 
them. But there was no home now. And a piano belongs in a home, not 
travelling all over the country. 


The years stretched on. The piano was bought and sold many times. It even 
spent a session as part of a band in a community hall, but it never really found 
someone who would love it the way the mistress had. Its keys were badly 
cracked and try as it would it could not play in tune. People scarred it with 
burning cigarettes and stained its varnish with spilled drinks. No one cared 
anymore, and the piano was at the point where it didn’t care either. 


One summer day, the crating and packing and tying began again. “Where 
to this time?” it wondered. “Probably to the junk heap. It’s about all I’m good 
for anyway, now.” 


But the ride was longer than it took to get to the dump. On and on it went 
in a trailer pulled behind a carful of happy, noisy children. Through a bustling 
city and finally up the front steps of an old house on a busy street. Someone 
with hands as gentle as the mistress started playing almost before the men had 
the piano in the house. Those fingers felt familiar somehow. Not quite as 
talented as those of the mistress, but so similar. In the next weeks, someone 
polished its varnish until it shone like quicksilver, and a very professional 
gentleman got all its strings and hammers in place. 

And the familiar fingers ... of course! It was the little child from long ago! 
The fingers were not as chubby and certainly were not as young as they used to 
be, but their loving touch bringing forth all the remembered melodies told the 
piano it had finally come home. 

fi fi 
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Return to the 


Homestead 





by Isabel Gray Paxton, circa 1960 


The wagon trails of long ago, are overgrown with grass. My horse 

and I are riding this trail, as I did many years before. And I’m 
searching the hills for memories, until my eyes grow sore. We’re coming to the 
crossroads ... to the left ... if my mind serves me right. Yes! There it is in the 
distance; my paradise is in sight! No need to dismount to open the gate, for the 
gate is no longer there. The gardens my Mother loved so well, are thistle-bound 
and bare. 


Ts trail up the mountain is narrow; places here I can hardly pass. 


The panes in the windows are broken, by boys from the town I’ve no doubt. 
Seems that they’ve used my ranch-house for their “cops and robbers’ hideout. 
The ghosts of the past are with me, I can see them as if they were here. Dad with 
the plow, and the dog at his heels; the memories are tender and dear. I open the 
door to the kitchen; I can almost see my Mom taking fresh bread from the oven 
and telling me to come and wash for supper ... I choke back the tears that start, 
but it’s hard to stop them falling, for the ache is deep in my heart. 


This is where I’ll find contentment, here and in no other clime. I’m through 
with my roaming and searching, and I’ve learned in the passing of time, that 
peace of mind and body comes with living close to the soil, and to me, the work 
of a “man of the land” is measured in pleasure, not toil. So it’s back to my 
ranch home I’m coming, back where the blue sky above, is brighter than 
anywhere else in the world, and I’m bringing the ones that I love. 
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Isabel Gray Paxton (who also writes under 
the name of Belle Paxton Blocher) was born on 
March 9, 1929 in Calgary, Alberta. Although The 
Other Side of Tears is her first book, she has been 
writing all her life, having sold her first article at 
age 8 to a local newspaper for the princely sum 
of $10! She credits her success to her parents’ 
wa love of books and the written word, which they 
shared with her from an early age. Her 
& journalistic career spanned many years and 
-# many cities, and included writing and recording 
stories for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. During the 1960s, as a 
reporter with the Edmonton Journal, she was awarded the Canadian Woman’s 
Press Club award for the best newspaper article in Canada. 





Belle lives in Edmonton, Alberta, where her large circle of family and 
friends delight in her keen insights and wry sense of humour. She shares her 
home with an indeterminate number of cats who alternately help (by purring 
loudly at the good parts) and hinder (by batting away all her pens) as she works 
on her next book. 
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